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HOW THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE WAS WON. 


bilt, Jr., Cup when Heath drove the 
great Panhard racer across the fin- 

line at 1:08:45 o'clock last Saturday 
afternoon. Eleven minutes and twenty- 
eight seconds later Clement in the Clement- 
Bayard rushed into second place, though 


F ti, won the William K. Vander- 





elimination of favorites from one cause or 
another during the first few of the ten 
rounds. At the completion of the ninth 
round Clement led Heath by one minute 
and forty-eight seconds, but in the final 
and decisive lap Heath drove just 9.9 feet 
a second faster than his most dangerous 


and after, it was America’s day. When the 
race was called off, after the two leading 
cars had finished, America had a greater 
proportion: of entered cars in the running 
than any of the other competing nations— 
France, Germany, or Italy. The percentages 
were: United States 60 per cent., France 50 
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THE MOST SENSATIONAL INCIDENT OF THE RACE—GABRIEL IN THE DE DIETRICH OVERTAKING CAMPBELL IN THE.MERCEDES AT THE 
DANGEROUS ACUTE-ANGLED BETHPAGE CORNER. Note—The angle at which the photograph was taken gives the corner the appearance of an obtuse angle. 


actually only one minute and twenty-eight 
seconds behind the winner, corrected time. 

For the greater part of the day, from 
the start at 6 o’clock in the morning on 
the quiet country road near Westbury, 
it was anybody’s race, so great was the 


rival and gave Panhard the premier place. 
Had he failed and Clement won France 
would still have lifted the cup. 
America Won Norasie VIctTorY. 
America won a notable victory; indeed, 
looking broadly at the race, before, during 


per cent., Germany 40 per cent., and Italy 
no per cent. at all. 

Of the five American entries three were 
going at speed when the race officially 
ended. _ Lyttle, in an ordinary Pope-Toledo 
touring. car, stripped down, had about 
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completed his ninth round; Schmidt, in the 
light-racing Packard, was running in his 
ninth round, and Croker, in the Simplex, 
was east of Queens on his seventh round. 
He finished this round unofficially. 

Of the three French cars that were in 
the running, Heath and Clement had fin- 
ished. Tart was compelled to stop near 
the grandstand for tire repairs before he 
had completed his eighth round. 

The two remaining German cars, driven 
by Campbell and Luttgen, were rurning in 
their ninth and eighth rounds respectively 
when the race was officially ended. 

All other cars had abandoned the race. 

Heath’s average speed for the entire ten 
rounds of the race was 52.2 miles an hour, 
actual running time. ‘ This was eight-tenths 
of a mile an hour less than the German 
Gordon Bennett last summer, and 2.7 miles 
an hour greater than the winner of the 
Irish Gordon Bennett in 1903. 


Fastest Car IN RACE. 


Teste in the Panhard was known to 
have the fastest car in the race, and he 
made the fastest round, at a mean speed 
of 70.8 miles an hour. His average for the 
three rounds through which he lasted was 
66 miles an hour. 

Lyttle furnished the surprise of the day 
by driving the little Pope-Toledo with a 
greater regularity in the time of his rounds 
than any other driver. The maximum 
variation in his speed for seven rounds was 
only two minutes and three seconds. 

It was not a Mercedes day. Of the 
seven Mercedes type cars that were entered 
five were eliminated by other than tire 
troubles and the two that were in to the 
end, though of 60 horsepower, were de- 
feated by an ordinary American touring 
car of 24 horsepower. 


Luck Was A Factor. 


Luck was a more important factor, how- 
ever, in the winning and losing of the 
Vanderbilt cup race than in probably any 
other international race ever held. Cut 
glass and nails were strewn thickly along 
portions of the road, and especially at the 
bad corners. Whether or not this was 
done maliciously will probably never be 
known. As hundreds of cars passed over 
the course on the days preceding the race 
and did not meet with more than ordinary 
tire troubles, the inference is that the 
course was planted. Veiled threats made 
by the organized opposition to the race are 
still fresh in the memory. 

Barring this disagreeable, if intentional 
dastardly, feature, the race was a remark- 
able success. When one considers the 
slight experience that most of those in 
charge at the start or along the course 
had had in such events, the results are 
very agreeable. 

One Fatat ACCIDENT. 

But one unfortunate accident occurred, 
and in justice to all it can be set down 
that this was due entirely to the foolhardi- 
ness of the driver in entering his car. While 
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driving on the Jamaica-Hempstead road in 
the second round Arents’s car lost a tire 
and he lost control of the machine, so that 
it overturned on the road. Arents was 
thrown out and stunned and Carl Mensel, 
his mechanician, received fatal injuries. 
Arents was speedily removed to the hospital 
and has since lain for several days uncon- 
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SNAPSHOT OF WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, JR., 
WATCHING THE RACES. 


scious from a blod clot in his brain, from 
which the physicians hope he will recover. 
Previous to that he had made a wild entry 
into the Hempstead control, showing in- 
ability to handle a car at high speed, and 
on that occasion missing by a foot a prob- 
ably fatal collision with a tree. 
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Fortune Favorep Spectators. 

Good fortune seems to have favored the 
spectators who at many points crowded 
on the course throughout the day and 
risked their lives on every occasion that a 
breakdown happened by surrounding the 
stopped car, regardless of the railroad 
speeds of those in the running. Curiously 
enough, it was not usually the rural popula- 


tion that acted so foolishly, but city folk . 


and automobilists. It was solely due to 
the want of consideration shown by auto- 
mobilists in the vicinity of the grandstand 
that the race was called off long before the 
legal hour for opening the road to general 
traffic had come around and before the re- 
maining cars had a chance to fight out the 
battle to a finish. 

No’ sooner had Clement arrived in. sec- 
ond place than scores of drivers, whose 
cars were parked on the turf along the 
road, swung out into the oiled stretch di- 
rectly in the path of the racers, those afoot 
following the example. A fearful congés- 
tion in the vicinity of the grandstand 
caused Mr. Vanderbilt to quickly decide 
to stop the race. 

Throughout the race at the points where 
crowds congregated, outside the lim- 
its of New York City, the county peace 
officers and special deputies were of little 
service in keeping the course clear. Their 
authority was limited or at least they did 
not seem to be sure of its extent, and sug- 
gestion rather than command was not ‘ef- 
fective in handling the sightseers. The 
contrast at Queens within the city limits 
was remarkable. There the metropolitan 
police ruled the road and kept a clear 
course, and that without unnecessary fric- 
tion or excitement. 

Omrinc THE Roap EFFECTIVE. 

Oiling of the course was well worth the 
price paid for it. On the straight stretches 
and bends there was no sign of dust. At 
the bad corners which had ‘not been rolled 
down hard the loose dirt was thrown up in 
showers on the passage of cars, but it was 
mingled with oil and heavy and it soon 
settled again. 

Transportation facilities for the crowds 
were good and few of those who had not 
left the matter of over-night accommoda- 
tions to the last moment had to remain up 
or sleep in chairs. Prices along the route 
were high in some instances, but, on the 
whole, not unreasonable. 

It was remarkable that while there were 
hundreds of automobiles at many stretches 
along the course, and not less than 100,000 
persons viewing it, no accidents to those 
going or coming were recorded. A better 
demonstration of the safety of the auto- 
mobile to other road users could not have 
been made. 


SPporTSMAN’S PoInt oF VIEW. 
From the sportsman’s point of view the 
race was an inspiration. None will soon 
forget the kaleidoscopic scenes of early 
morning when darkness was changing into 
dawn. The fresh, 'clear air, the flashing 
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lights, the buzz of cars and the little road- 
side scenes at the watch fires along the 
route made a lasting picture. And then, 
later, at the start, when car after car was 
sent away, every crew eager to grasp 
victory from the unknown though not un- 
considered risks, there was a delicious 
tingling of expectancy and a wish each 
for his favorite driver. As the hours 
slipped by, the cry of “car coming” set the 
blood moving liké on a day with the 
hounds, and made each ready for the 
climax—the distant rattle of the exhaust, 
the nearer roar of the motor and then the 
fierce demoniacal rush as the car blurred 
past the eyes. 

Responsibility for the carrying out of the 
strenuous program fell on the shoulders 
of the following gentlemen: 

The Commission for 1904—Blue Brassard: 
A. R. Pardington, Chairman; William 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., William Wallace, 
George L. Weiss, F. C. Donald, James 
L. Breese, A. L. Riker, E. T. Birdsall, 
M. E., S. F. Lynch, Assistant Secretary. 

Referee—Blue Brassard: 

William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., L. I A. C.,, 

A. A. A. and A. C. A. i 
Judges of Start and Finish—Red Brassard: 

Harlan W. Whipple, Pres. A. A. A.; 

Frank G. Webb, L. I. A. C.; Winthrop 

E. Scarritt, Pres. A. C. A. 

Judges of Controls—Red Brassard: 
Hicksville—Samuel Van Wagner, Jr., 
Peter Grupe; Hempstead—H. C. Hack- 
staff, L. I. A. C., John D. Hackstaff, 
Li AG 

Judges of Turns—Red Brassard: 
Jericho—William Milne; Plain Edge— 
Theo. Heilbron, L. I. A. C.; Queens- 
Hempstead—R. Healy, L. IL A. C.; 
Queens-Jericho—Frank L. Evans, L. I. 
A te 

Judges of Weighing—Red Brassard: 

E. T. Birdsall, M. E., Racing Board, 

A. A. A.; A. L. Riker, Racing Board 

A. A. A. 

Timers—Green Brassard: 

S. M. Butler, Sec. A. C. A, and The 

Chronograph Club of Boston. 
Starter—Green Brassard: 

C. H. Gillette, Secretary American Auto- 

mobile Association. 

Assistants to Starter—Green Brassard: 
Geo. E. Farrington, A. C. of New Jer- 
sey; Emerson Brooks, A. C. A., M. M. 
Belding, Jr., A. C. A., Robert Lee Mor- 
rell, A.C. A. 

Announcer—Green Brassard: 

Peter Prunty, of New York. 

Engineer of Course—Green Brassard: 
Lieut.-Com. W. G. Ford, C. Ev 

Superintendent of Telephone 

Green Brassard: 

Albert H. Grant, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Patrol Checkers—Yellow Sash: 

Twenty members of the Federation of 

Motor-Cyclists, R. G. Betts, President. 
Press Bureau—White Brassard: 


Lawrence Abrams, Louis R. Smith, Al- 
fred Reeves. 


System— 
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How Each Contestant Fared. 


No. 1, CAMPBELL.—At 5:50 car No. 1, S. 
B. Stevens’s Mercedes, was driven up by 
A. L. Campbell and stopped with its front 
wheels on the tape. While everybody wait- 
ed expectantly for the ten minutes to tick 
away, the engine throbbed and Campbell 
played with his levers and throttle and 
spark control, and looked around at the 
well filled stands. As his starting time 
drew nearer he watched closely the face of 
the starter, and at the word “Go” let in his 
clutch smoothly and got away quickly at 
exactly 6 o’clock. He gathered speed 
rather slowly as he passed the length of 
the grandstand, and swung off down the 
long, declining stretch toward Jerico. 

He had trouble in the second, fourth and 
eighth rounds, but was still in the race 
when it was called off. Passed the grand- 
stand fifth at end of the eighth round. 

No 2. Gasriet.—Gabriel was cheered as 
he moved up to the tape in Jarridge’s de 
Dietrich, No. 2. At the word Gabriel got 
away much like Campbell, accelerating 
rather slowly after letting in the clutch un- 
til after shifting his gears. 

Gabriel took the lead in the first round 
and held it to end of the third, when he was 
passed by Heath. Finished fourth, fifth 
and sixth rounds in second place, but had 
to quit in the seventh at Hicksville with a 
broken pump connection. ‘ 

No. 3, Tracy.—Tracy’s popularity was at- 
tested by a cheer and applause as he came 
up in the 35-horsepower Royal. He ap- 
peared very calm—more composed than the 
officials—and looked around at the grand- 


stand and judges’ and timers’ stand and ad-- 


justed his goggles easily. Vanderbilt 
stood directly at his right front wheel to 
see the first American entrant get away. 
The start was well made, whout any 
balks, and the car accelerated rapidly. 

When near the apex of the triangle Tracy 
sheared the pins in his propeller shaft joint 
and made a repair in a wagon shop at 
Queens, getting away again in about two 
hours. Completed one round in 2:23:25, 
but cracked a cylinder and crank case in 
the second round and had to quit on the 
Bethpage road. 

No. 4, A. C. Wess.—Pope-Toledo 60- 
horsepower racer was pushed to the line by 
four or five young men, who stood behind 
while the time was counted off. At the 
word to go, Webb did not set his clutch 
tight, but let it slip while the helpers ran 
down the road for 100 feet pushing the car 
until it gained sufficient speed to start on 
high ae without stalling the motor. This 
raised a laugh, but when the clutch took 
hold the car started away quickly. 

Webb completed two rounds at fair 
speed, had trouble in third, fourth and fifth 
rounds, broke a steering knuckle connec- 
tion in the fourth and finally ran into a tree 
near Queens. 

No. 5, Arents.—Arents in his Mercedes 
No. 5 looked pale as he toyed with his 
spark and throttle levers on top of the steer- 
ing wheel. hen ‘given the word he 
dropped his clutch in suddenly, the car 
jumped, hesitated, jumped again; the driver 
cut the engine out for a few revolutions, 
then started again and was off. 

Arents completed one round in 52:06. In 
the second a tire came off the left rear 
wheel, rim caught in the street car rail on 
Jamaica road and car overturned at EI- 
mont. Both men were removed to the hos- 
pital, where the mechanician, Carl Mensel, 
died soon afterward. Arents is believed 
to be out of danger. 

No. 6, Lyttte.—Lyttle, in the 24-horse- 
power Pope-Toledo, also threw in his 


clutch too quickly. The wheels spun 
around one or two revolutions on the oily 
road and a helper pushed on the back of the 
car till the wheels took hold; then the en- 
gine overcame the sudden load and Lyttle 
was away at good speed. 

He ran the most uniform race of the 
day and was third when the race was offi- 
cially called off. Was the only one to com- 
plete nine laps except Heath and Clement. 
Had trouble that delayed him half an hour 
in the seventh round. The greatest varia- 
tion in his times for any two rounds except 
the seventh was 2 minutes 3 seconds. 

No. 7, Heatu.—Huge Panhard No. 7 
came to the tape with the engine thunder- 
ing ominously, Heath’s commanding figure 
at the wheel and a very slight mechanician 
in the seat by his side. Heath made a good 
start, the car picking up speed rapidly for 
the first 100 feet; then the loud noise of the 
exhaust stopped momentarily, while the 
gears were passed through, and Heath and 
his car disappeared from sight beyond the 
group of photographers at the left of the 
press box. 

Heath ran a beautiful race and won in 
magnificent style. Went from seventh to 
first position in the first four rounds. Had 
tire trouble in the sixth and eighth rounds, 
delaying him about twenty and thirty min- 
utes respectively. His total running time, 
exclusive of controls, was 5:26:45. 

No. 8, Hawtey.—When Hawley came up 
to the tape in E. R. Thomas’s Mercedes and 
stopped, his mechanician busied himself 
with the hand pump supplying compressed 
air to the gasoline tank. Hawley watched 
intently the face of E. T. Birdsall, who 
stood at his right side with watch in hand, 
for the word to go. He got off with a good 
start, much like Campbell’s and Gabriel’s. 

Hawley ran as good a race as Heath to 
the end of the third round, which he fin- 
ished in third, having gone from eighth to 
third position in two rounds. Completed 
fourth round and stopped just beyond 
grandstand with both front springs broken 
immediately above the axle. 

No. 9, Werner.—Werner made a com- 
paratively poor start in C. G. Dinsmore’s 
go-horsepower Mercedes. The clutch 
jammed in too quickly and the huge car 
made a big jump, while clouds of black 
smoke poured out of the upwardly curved 
exhaust pipes under the left frame member. 
The engine was running well, however, and 
after the first jump the machine got away 
quickly. 

Werner completed one round in 39:41, 
but near the end of the second was blocked 
by a train at the Oyster Bay crossing; he 
set his brakes too suddenly and disabled 
the car. 

No. 10, Sartort—Sartori had not ap- 
peared when his starting time came at 6:18 
a.m., and there was a wait of four minutes 
for the next starter. The driver of A. G. 
Vanderbilt’s 90-horsepower Fiat had met 
with some trouble on the road between 
Garden City and Westbury, which delayed 
him an hour and three-quarters. After 
most of the contestants had completed two, 
and some of them three, rounds, Sartor 
passed the stand going between sixty and 
seventy miles an hour and did not stop for 
an official start. His passing time was 
8:02:14 o'clock. 

He was flagged as he passed the stand, 
finishing his first round. Starter Gillette 
ran after him, deposited his official starting 
time card in the box on his car and told 
him to go on. Was stopped at the Hicks- 
ville control by order of Chairman of Rac- 
ing Board and held for about an hour, then 
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GRAPHIC RECORD OF THE POSITION OF EVERY CAR AT THE END OF EACH COMPLETED ROUND 
IN THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE. 










































































































































































pt Sut 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th! § 
| NO. sds er a5 Round Round Round Round Round Round Round Round Round~ Aothl bed 
— Ts FETT 
| | | Mereedes Campbell | 1 1 
De Dietrich Gabriel 2 es ce 
ioyal Tourist Tracy 3\ pe es PURE Ia {3 
4| Pope-Toledo Webb 4 a PsP, ie 4 
I ‘ ——_1 +4 
5 | Mercedes Arents 5 \ e CA- ; i) ies 5 
6 | Pope-Toledo Lyttle 6 7 6 
7| Panhard Heath 7 fp / , my 7 
| 8 | Mercedes Hawley 8 2 \ / i Ph Tee eS eee Fe 
9 | Mercedes Werner 9 P SEEw Ss 
ol yiwst | 
10| F.LA.T. Sartori |10\ SFV\% . __|10 | 
rm “4 11 
| 11| Renault Bernin 11 j11 | 
12 Clement Clement |12 V> ” {12 | 
14 Panhard Tart 13 1 Y “ {13 
"aa (\ | 
|! 15) Panhard Teste 14 V C | 14 
—— A - xy 
16| Packard Schmidt |15 | \ 15 | 
17| S. & M. Simplex | Croker 16 J Br ain NE TERS Ay i 116 | 
; | 
18 | Mercedes Luttgen 17 | ae Tees eve — v7 
|19| FLAT. Wallace |18/-® |18 

















* Note there was no number thirteen in the race 


In the diagram above the contestants’ names appear in the order in which they started, at two minute intervals. The heavy black 
lines show how they changed relative positions in each round. The irregular lines cross the verticals midway of the left-to-right spaces, 
successively from 1 to 18, down the columns in the order in which the drivers actually passed the grandstand at the end of each round. 
Where the lines cross one another diagonally indicates in which round the men changed positions but not where they passed one 
another on the road. The lines do not, however, show the relative places of the men in the race according to corrected running times, as 
the diagram relates solely to position and not to time. The black dots at the ends of the lines indicate the last recorded passage at the 
tape of the cars competing in the race. 


— 





ANALYTIC SUMMARY OF THE RACE, SHOWING, COMPARATIVELY, SPEEDS OF THE LEADING 
DRIVERS, MOST UNIFORM PERFORMANCE, AND STATUS OF CARS AND 
NATIONS REPRESENTED WHEN THE RACE OFFICIALLY ENDED. 


Total distance covered from start to finish, including Fastest round in race, made by Teste............. 24m. 4s 





controls, 302.4 miles. 
Total distance covered from start to finish, excluding 
controls, 284.4 miles. 


Heath’s total elapsed time (including controls)... .. 6:56:45 
Heath’s net running time (excluding controls)...... 5:26:45 
Average speed of Heath in net running time (miles 

Se ais nia oes bd one oc 4554 hee teeae o6s0nd oun 52.2 
Average speed of Heath (miles per min.)...........-.--+ 87 
Average speed of Heath (feet per second)........... 76.59 


Heath’s fastest round (net distance 28.44 miles) ..25m. 13s. 
Average speed in Heath’s fastest round (miles per 
hour) 


Clement’s total elapsed time (including controls) . .6:58:13 
Clement’s net running time (excluding controls) . . . .5:28:13 
Average speed of Clement in net running time (miles 

per hour) 


Lyttle’s net running time for eight rounds (227.52 
miles) 

Average speed of Lyttle in net running time (miles 
per hour) 

Greatest variation in time of rounds made by Lyttle, 
excluding round in which he had tire trouble... 2m. 3s. 


Mean speed of Croker in his fastest round (miles per 
t. hour) 


i ee ee) 


Mean speed of Teste in fastest round (miles per hour) .70.8 
Mean speed of Teste in fastest round (feet per second) 103.9 

Teste was actually leading in the race by 6m. 10s. 
when he finished his third and last round. 


Most uniform performance in the race, made by Lyttle 
on 24-h. p. Pope-Toledo. 

Clement was 3m. 8s. in the lead of Heath in the eighth 
round. 


Cars that had finished, or were still running, when race 
was called off: Panhard (Heath), Clement (Clement), Pope- 
Toledo (Lyttle), Packard (Schmidt), Mercedes (Campbell), 
Panhard (Tart), Mercedes (Luttgen), Simplex (Croker). 


Cars representing various nations that had finished, or 
were still running,;when race was called off: America, 3; 
France, 3; Germany, 2; Italy, 0; total, 8. 


Cars that were out of the race when it was officially 
called off : DeDietrich (Gabriel) , Royal Tourist (Tracy) , Pope- 
Toledo (Webb), Mercedes (Arents), Mercedes (Hawley), 
Mercedes (Werner), F.1.A.T. (Sartori), Renault (Bernin), 
Panhard (Teste), F.1.A.T. (Wallace). 


Cars representing various nations that were out of the 
race when it was officially called off: America, 2; France, 
3; Germany, 3; Italy, 2; total, 10. 
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told he could go on; but he was only able 
to reach Hempstead, owing to a defective 


clutch. 

No. 11, Bernrn.—One of the poorest 
starts was made by Bernin in W. G. Bro- 
kaw’s 9o-horsepower Renault. When the 


starter gave the word at 6:20 a.m. the 
car made a leap, stopped and jumped again. 
Clouds of yellow-brown smoke poured out 
of the side, and smoke rings were puffed 
straight out from the left side. The car 
slowed down, then started up and disap- 
peared from the view of the press stand. 

Bernin completed one round in 34:08 net 
time, but twisted his propeller shaft on the 
Bethpage road in the second round and had 
to retire. 

No. 12, CLEMENT.—Bluish smoke rolled 
out from beneath Clement’s rakish blue 
yo-horsepower Clement car as it came to 
the tape. The youngest driver in the race 
made a careful start, letting his clutch in 
cautiously and looking at his levers as he 
changed the gears. It was a slow start, but 
he picked up steadily and was soon under 
high speed. 

Clement finished second, 1 minute 28 
seconds behind Heath. He ran a deter- 
mined and careful race, and in the eighth 
round was 3 minutes 8 seconds ahead of 
Heath, corrected time. Until Clement 
crossed the tape at end of his tenth round 
victory hung in the balance. He rode a 
consistent race, but had trouble in fourth 
round. Entered a protest for delay in 
Hicksville control, but it was not allowed. 

No. 14, Tart.—The best start of all was 
probably made by Tart in the 90-horsepower 
Panhard No. 14. The heavy thunder of 
the huge engine betokened great power and 
speed. The car left the tape easily and 
quickened its pace evenly but rapidly for 
the first seventy-five feet; the explosions 
ceased as the machine passed the end of the 
stand and group of photographers, then 
were heard again receding in the distance. 

Tart had tire trouble in the first round 
that delayed him almost an hour, and also 
had trouble in the fourth and seventh 
rounds, but was still running when the race 
was called off. Stopped in eighth round 
within 200 yards of grandstand with right 
rear tire off. Was fourth to finish seventh 
round. 

No. 15, Teste.—Teste’s Panhard No. 15 
was the first one that had to be cranked 
at the tape; but when the engine started it 
sounded marvelously powerful and fast. 
—_ got away well and accelerated very 
ast. 

He made the fastest round in the race, in 
the first lap, his net running time minus 
controls being 24:04. Went from four- 
teenth to eighth position in first round, 
from eighth to fifth in second, and from 
fifth to fourth in third, but had to abandon 
the race at Panhard headquarters on the 
Bethpage road in the fourth round owing to 
ignition troubles. 

No. 16, Scumit.—Schmidt and his 
mechanician pushed the Gray Wolf to the 
starting line, where the mechanician 
cranked the engine. As Schmidt took his 
seat he got three cheers from the stand. 
Vanderbilt walked up close on the left side 
and looked the machine over interestedly. 
Schmidt waved his hand to a friend in front 
of the press box, but when the word was 
given he did not appear to hear, and it was 
repeated. Then the little, low racer start- 
ed very slowly and did not pick up speed 
well; the motor sounded as if it were not 
running regularly and might be missing ex- 
plosions. 

Schmidt had trouble in the fourth round 
that delayed him twenty minutes, but was 
still going when the race was called off. He 
completed the eighth round in fourth place. 

No. 17, Croker—Frank Croker came to 
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the line in his 75-horsepower Simplex with 
red fire spurting out a foot or two from the 
two exhaust ports protruding from the left 
side of the bonnet. Vanderbilt, who was 
standing alongside, jumped back hastily, as 
there was a particularly sharp explosion in 
the tube. The car got away well and made 
a very quick start. 

Croker made his first and second rounds 
in fast time, but had trouble in all the rest. 
Was just finishing his seventh round when 
the race was stopped. 

No. 18, Lutrcen.—When Isidor Worm- 
ser’s 60-horsepower Mercedes came up for 
the start William Luttgen was in the driv- 
er’s seat instead of the owner, who was ex- 
pected to drive. Luttgen looked calmly 
around at the stands just before receiving 
the word, then as he let his clutch in rather 
quickly, the wheels spun around a few times 
in the oily sand, then took hold and the car 
went away with a good start. 

Luttgen completed his seventh round 
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fifth and was stopped by the’ owner of the 
car within 100 yards of the grandstand as 
he was finishing the eighth, after the race 
had been called off. 

No. 19, WALLAcE.—William Wallace and 
his 90-horsepower Fiat No. 19 were almost 
totally concealed in a big cloud of black 
smoke as they got away at 6:33 a.m. Wal- 
lace was sent away one minute early in 
order to more quickly clear the road for the 
arrival of the first car completing the first 
round. Wallace did not go immediately 
upon getting the word, but he made a fast 
start. 

He stopped at Jericho on the first round 
with a bad tire and a defective clutch. 
After his mechanician, Antonio Donderi, 
had fixed it, Wallace started before Don- 
deri had securely reseated himself, and ran 
over him. Mechanician was not injured, 
but Wallace picked up another and went on. 
At Hicksville the clutch stuck and Wallace 
had to abandon the race. 





The Race as Seen from the Grand Stand. 


EVER has America known such a 

_ scene as that presented near Westbury 
on the morning of the first international 
automobile road race held on the soil of 
the Western Hemisphere. As the first pale 
pink of breaking day flushed the eastern 
sky above a bank of gray clouds and the 
morning star blazed brightly above the 
western horizon, long lines of pedestrians 
wended their way northward from the vil- 
lage to the course along streets still lighted 
by the oil street lamps. Bus, carryall and 
surrey, loaded heavily with men, rolled 
along, the drivers urging them with voice 
and whip to move faster than a walk. 

Westward on the Jericho Turnpike, where 
the Westbury road joined the course, as far 
as the eye could see, curved a stream of 
bright lights moving close to the ground, 
in pairs, in triples, and in fours—headlights 
and sidelights on hundreds of hurrying 
automobiles, all bent on reaching the 
grandstand before the course was closed to 
traffic and the starting of the racing cars 
began. The rattling musketry of the motors 
and the hoarse honking of the horns as the 
cars rushed past tingled the blood and the 
heart beat faster. Liverymen and stage 
drivers beat their horses into a lope, fearful 
of being caught in an inextricable tangle of 
cars near the stands. There were calls from 
out the dark to “Keep to the right,” “Look 
out behind, there!” 

AHEAD THE TERRACED STAND. 

Ahead, taking shape whitely in the gray 
of the dawn, appeared the terraced grand- 
stand, and opposite it, across the road, the 
smaller stand for the judges and timers and 
press representatives. On either side blazed 
cheerfully in the chill of the morning little 
bonfires, made from the waste bits of board 
from the stands. 

A distant roar, far back in the blackness 
of the road to the west, rising louder than 
the hum of the touring cars, heralded the 
coming of a racing car, and a few moments 
later a Mercedes car with a big 5 painted 
on the radiator dashed past at a seeming 


speed of thirty miles an hour through the 
crowded road, with flames shooting out 
from the exhaust pipes. Only dimly could 
the outline of the car and its occupants be 
seen. 


A Micuetin Tire Depor. 

Close to the side of the road stood a 
ghostly little tent of the Michelin tire depot, 
with a fire crackling before it and figures of 
men moving silently about or warming 
themselves by the ruddy flames. Just back 
of it, nestling in a sheltering grove of trees, 
could be seen the little old Quaker meeting 
house, with its back to the road as if in dig- 
nified pretended ignorance of this astound- 
ing invasion of its peaceful vicinity. East- 
ward, about half a mile, was the focal 
point—the grandstand. 

It was 5:25 am. Spectators were just 
beginning to occupy the boxes and camp 
stools of the grandstand. George Arents, 
Jr.’s Mercedes No. 5 was waiting near the 
tape, first of the. contestants to appear at 
the start. While the officials were busily 
pinning their blue and red and green 
brassards around their arms, and the tele- 
phone corps were arranging the instruments 
in the judges’ box, and the spectators, who 
were arriving in their big touring cars, were 
parking them hastily back of the fence, east 
of the grandstand and beneath the trees 
along the sides of thé road, William K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., donor of the great cup to be 
won and lost in the next six or seven hours, 
rushed up in his immaculately white 9o- 
horsepower Mercedes and came to a quick 
stop. Vanderbilt was driving the car him- 
self. His slight figure was warmly cloaked in 
a huge fur overcoat, reversed, with the brown 
cloth side outward, and by his side sat the 
larger figure of the surgeon, whom he had 
brought with him for any emergency that 
might arise during the day to \need his 
services. 


W. K. Vanpersitt, Jr., ARRIVES. 
Vanderbilt backed his great white beauty 
through the turf-covered ditch on the north 
side of the road, about 100 yards to the 
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west of the stands, and walked down to the 
scene of official activity, at the tape. There 
he was seen during nearly all of the fore- 
noon, taking a keen interest and lending a 
helping hand in the starting and directing 
‘f the race of which he was sponsor. Wear- 
ng a jaunty cap and, as the clouds dis- 

-sed and the sun shone out more warmly 

day wore on, habited in a black silk 
coat with the blue brassard of the referee 
pinned around his arm, he chatted in the 
most sociable way with the other officials, 
while his keen eye took note of all that 
went on. 

Half an hour passed all too soon. The 
racing cars had been coming up in quick 
succession, while the touring cars poured 
in over the road like flocks of honking 
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Gabriel’s ghostly de Dietrich, with a start- 
lingly bold, black figure 2 painted on the 
nose, came promptly up to the tape’ next, 
but just as it did so a maroon-colored 
White steamer with canopy top rolled in 
alongside close to the grandstand. There 
were cries of “Put him off!” “Make him get 
out!” from the press and timers’ stand, and 
from both sides of the road. The officials at 
the tape made a rush, laid hands on the car, 
and stopped it amid a hubbub of commands 
and remonstrances. The driver refused to 
turn back and insisted upon going on. -He 
opened the throttle, and as the car started 
forward it nearly crushed one or two men 
between the grandstand and the corner of 
the condenser and right wheel. Then Mr. 
Vanderbilt stepped up and quietly requested 
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clutch could be let home without stalling the 
engine. 
PopuLaAR FAvoRITES AT THE TAPE. 


Popular favorites in the contest, as indi- 
cated by the applause that greeted them as 
they came to the tape, were Gabriel, Tracy, 
Heath, Clement and Schmidt. 

All of the cars got away in their proper 
order, with the exception of No. 10, A. G. 
Vanderbilt’s 90-horsepower Fiat, driven by 
Paul Sartori. It was reported that this ma- 
chine was broken down somewhere on the 
road from Garden City to the grandstand. 
No. 11 was started on its own time, how- 
ever, and the only car that was started offi- 
cially at a different time than that which its 
driver got in the drawing of lots for start- 
ing position just one week before was Wil- 

















SCENE AT GRANDSTAND, OPPOSITE START AND FINISH LINE, DURING THE PROGRESS OF THE RACE. 


geese to their feeding ground in the early 
morning. At 5:50 o'clock S. B. Stevens’s 
maroon-colored 60-horsepower Mercedes 
was driven up to the tape by A. L. Camp- 
bell, and stood there with throbbing engine 
while the next ten minutes ticked off slowly. 
All eyes were centered on the little knot 
of officials standing around the car, Van- 
derbilt among them to personally see the 
Start of the first car in the first race that 
was to place America on a footing with the 
European countries in the sport of auto- 
mobile racing. 

A few minutes’ hush pervaded the mo- 
mentous. scene, the starter gave the word 
“Go!” the car darted away and a cheer 
broke forth as the suspense ended. 


that the man back out, which he finally did, 
just as Gabriel was sent away. 

A similar incident occurred when a. de- 
livery wagon with supplies was driven 
across the tape, but the excitement quickly 
subsided, as the wagon was hustled past 
the stand and out of the way on the other 
side. 

The starters were lined up on both sides 
of the road, those with even numbers in 
order on one side and those with odd num- 
bers in order on the other. 

Relief for the keyed-up nerves came when 
the Pope-Toledo No. 4 was sent away, 
pushed over the tape and for twenty yards 
on its way by four or five young men, evi- 
dently to get its gears in motion before the 


liam Wallace’s g0-horsepower Fiat, No. 19. 
This car started last and was sent away one 
minute ahead of its time in order to clear 
the road for the first car that would com- 
plete the first round. 

It was exactly 6:33 a.m. when Wallace left 
the tape. The day had dawned fully, but 
the sun was still hidden behind clouds, 
and the dew had not dried from the seats in 
the stand. 

Even before the last car got away anxious 
faces were turned to the west, looking for 
the first glimpse of the first arrival. Imme- 
diately after Wallace started the officials 
cleared the road and warned the spectators 
to stand back from it. The expectant ones 
did not have long to wait. During the in- 
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terval telephone messages from the turns 
and controls began coming in. The first to 
arrive was from Jericho, which reported the 
passage of the first three cars. Only five 
minutes after the departure of the last car 
Announcer Peter Prunty told the spectators, 
through a megaphone that was almost as 
big as himself, that “a telephone message 
says that Gabriel has just passed Queens in 
the lead.” 

This was followed by a burst of applause, 
which was succeeded by a period of sus- 
pense, while everybody strained eyes and 
ears to catch the earliest evidence of his ap- 
proach. 

Meanwhile other messages were being re- 
ceived and megaphoned to the stand. “Car 
No. 1 is reported second at Queens;” 
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of the occupants being women, many of 
them richly cloaked in garments that hinted 
of the opera rather than dewy camp chairs 
in an unpainted and undecorated temporary 
stand, a mile or more from anywhere, at 
6:30 o’clock on a chilly October morning. 

“No 5 punctured a tire in the first round,” 
called the announcer. Then, “No. 7 passed 
Queens in fourth place.” Thus were the 
spectators constantly appraised of the prog- 
ress of the race at various points around 
the course. The special telephone arrange- 
ments worked admirably, and the announcer 
very patiently and effectually repeated to 
every one within range of his megaphone 
the reports that came over the wires. 


Less than two minutes after Gabriel had 
passed there was a shout from among the 
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another, “What has happened to Tracy?” 
Just after Webb passed Mr. Vanderbilt, 
who went dowm to ‘where his car was 
parked, jumped in with Dr. L. M. Lane- 
hart, wearing a Red Cross insignia on his 
arm, and dashed off up the course after the 
Pope-Toledo, evidently at quite as high 
speed. In ten minutes he was back, and it 
was announced that William Wallace, while 
repairing a tire in Jericho, had accidentally 
run over his mechanician, who was not seri- 
ously hurt, and had started again with 
another man, whom he had picked up. 
While Vanderbilt was gone Heath passed 
the stand, at 6:49:52, having moved up into 
fourth position. His net running time was 
announced as 28:52—practically a mile a 
minute for the whole circuit, minus controls. 

















HERBERT H. LYTTLE AT THE WHEEL OF THE 24-HORSEPOWER POPE-TOLEDO TOURING CAR NO. 6. 


“Queens reports No. 4 passed in third 
place.” Next a distant murmur was heard 
far up the course, which quickly grew into 
a hum, then into a roar, and Gabriel’s long 
white car flashed down the line between the 
stands and fringe of humanity, crossing the 
tape at 6:37:57 a.m., only 4 minutes 57 sec- 
onds after Wallace left the same spot. It 
was useless to applaud; Gabriel couldn’t 
hear it, and, besides, the spectators were 
gasping in amazement at the terrific speed. 
He went by at more than sixty miles an 
hour. But not an atom of dust trailed after 
him, to eclipse him as a comet might be 
hidden from view by its own tail, and to 
irritate the eyes and settle over the cloth- 
ing. 

The grandstand was well filled, fully half 


group of half a dozen photographers stand- 
ing with their boxes and tripods on the tar- 
papered roof of the official stand of “Another 
car coming,” and this was repeated by the 
announcer, whereat everybody craned for- 
ward again. This time it was Campbell that 
went past. Gabriel had made up the differ- 
ence of two minutes in their starting times 
and had gained a lead of more than two 
minutes on him in the first round of 28.44 
miles, exclusive of controls. It looked bad 
for Campbell. 

Five minutes later the “Car coming” call 
was heard again, then the rapidly growing 
puttering of an approaching car, and in 
another minute Webb, in the large Pope- 
Toledo, had passed, having moved up one 
place in the race. People began to ask one 


Less than two minutes afterward Hawley 
went by in E. R. Thomas’s Mercedes, mak- 
ing as good time as Heath, and his an- 
nounced net time for the round was 22 sec- 
onds less than Heath’s. 
Lytrie 1n Pore-Totepo No. 6. 

Lyttle, in the 24-horsepower Pope-Toledo 
No. 6, that had run through a fence in 
Hicksville only a few days before the race 
while being driven by him, passed the stand 
about five minutes later, going slowly as 
compared with the previous ones. As the 
sound of his engine died away in the dis- 
tance it was announced that Tracy had 
broken his propeller shaft at Queens, which 
set at rest all inquiries as to where he was, 
and brought out numerous expressions of 
regret, as it was assumed, of course, that 
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ALBERT CLEMENT, JR., IN THE CLEMENT-BAYARD APPROACHING THE GRAND STAND AT A HIGH RATE OF SPEED. 

















Photographed for Tak Automosti.e bv Edwn Levick, New York. 4 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH OF HEATH IN THE WINNING PANHARD GOING EIGHTY MILES AN HOUR. THIS PLATE IS AN EXACT 
REPRODUCTION IN SIZE OF THE ORIGINAL, AND IS NOT AN ENLARGEMENT. NOTE THE FORWARD TILT OF THE 
MACHINE DUE TO THE TREMENDOUS SPEED, ALTHOUGH THE FASTEST INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTER WAS USED. 
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such an accident would put him out of the 
race. 

The first incident that looked like a brush 
occurred at 7 o'clock, when Clement went 
by like a whirlwind, followed thirteen sec- 
onds later by Teste, making fully as good 
time. It was seen that Teste had all but 
made up his four minutes’ handicap over 
Clement, and when his net time was an- 
nounced as 24:04 it was manifest that he 
had made tremendous speed, since at a mile 
a minute it would take more than twenty- 
eight seconds to cover the course, mintis 
controls. 

Arents passed twelfth, tire trouble hav- 
ing delayed him in his first round. 


GaprieL LEADS IN SECOND Rounp. 


At 7:14:09 o’clock Gabriel passed again: 


leading at the end. of the second round, 
having passed not only Campbell in the first 
round, but also in the second round, Tracy, 
Tart, Schmidt, Luttgen and Wallace. Thir- 
teen minutes later Heath flew by, finishing 
his second lap in second place, and waving 
his right hand to the stand. He was sitting 
almost bolt upright, in a touring attitude 
that with uplifted arm would have made a 
beautiful model for a statue. Every time 
he passed thereafter he saluted the specta- 
‘tors and officials in the same way, appar- 
ently confident of final victory. 

The Renault, with the ruffle radiator 
around the inner edge of its bonnet, which 
had passed in ninth position at. the end of 
the first round; was announced ta. have 
twisted its drive shaft on the Bethpage 
road and to have been taken out of the con- 
test. Tart was reported to be between sta- 
tions and not heard from. Luttgen, with 
Wormser’s Mercedes, was reported to have 
had tire trouble at Jericho, on the first 
round. 

There was a flurry of excitement at 7:45 
a.m., when Croker in his 75-horsepower shot 
past, followed at two lengths by Clement, 
who was edging over to the left to pass him. 
But Croker had gained eight minutes on the 
Frenchman and gone ahead of him in two 
rounds, a fact that was much appreciated 
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GEORGE HEATH AND MECHANICIAN IN THE SEATS OF THE WINNING PANHARD. 





ALBERT CLEMENT, JR., AS HE APPEARED ON 
REMOVING HIS MASK IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE RACE—FINISHED SECOND. 








A CHARACTERISTIC POSE OF H. H. LYTTLE, WINNER (UNOFFICIAL) OF THIRD PLACE. 


as showing the possibilities of the American 
car and the nerve and ability of Croker as 
a driver. 

Witp Rumors FLy Fast. 


As Hawley, Webb, Teste, Croker, Cle- 
ment, Lyttle and-Schmidt completed their 
second rounds swecessively, in the order 
named, all by a few minutes after 8 o’clock, 
it became evident that the first and second 
rounds had worked a big elimination in the 
field of starters, and this was confirmed by 
the reports announced. Werner and Wal- 
lace had not been heard from since the 
first round. Arents’s car was reported to 
have overturned near Queens and been 
wrecked. Upon receipt of the news, Van- 
derbilt rushed his car out again and flew 
off with the doctor to the scene of the acci- 
dent. While he was gone rumors began fly- 
ing thick and fast, seeming to come out of 
the air from no apparent source. 

“Did you hear that Arents and his man 
were killed at Queens?” “Bernin is re- 
ported to have run into a train and been 
killed,” and others equally distressing were 
passed from mouth to mouth. Owners of 
cars in the race hung closely about the door 
of the telephone and judges’ box to get at 
the earliest moment true reports from along 
the course. Among them were Isidor 
Wormser, W. G. Brokaw, S. B. Stevens and 
R. E. Jarrige. In the grandstand, across 
the road, could be seen the picturesque 
figure of C. G. Dinsmore, who now and 
again put his hands to his mouth and called 
for “Whipple” and “Scarritt” in the official 
stand as if he had been meeting them daily 
for a year, instead of having been in Amer- 
ica only a week. In a small private stand, 
just west of the grandstand, could be seen 
A. G. Vanderbilt, whose big Fiat had not 
yet appeared for its start. 


City Epitors MAKE INQUIRIES. 


Meanwhile wild rumors and inquiries for 
verification were pouring into the press 
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HEATH IN WINNING PANHARD AN INSTANT AFTER HE HAD CROSSED THE TAPE AT THE FINISH. 
Photographed from the Grand Stand. 

















.CROWD APPLAUDING CLEMENT AS HE APPROACHED THE FINISH LINE IN SECOND PLACE ON THE LAST ROUND. 
Photographed from the Press Stand, 
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stand from the city editors of the big metro- 
politan dailies. One reporter got a tele- 
gram saying it was reported that seven men 
had been killed in Queens, and asking if it 
were true. Another newspaper representa- 
tive received a message that Mr. Wallace 
had had both legs cut off, and he turned toa 
member of the press committee to inquire 
if he had heard anything about it, where- 
upon the committeeman replied: “I don’t 
believe it can be so, for there is Mr. Wal- 
lace sitting in the 
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leaning with elbows on the fence, they dis- 
cussed the matter. Messrs. Scarritt, Whip- 
ple, Riker, Birdsall, Breese and _ Gillette 
quickly gathered around them, and a meet- 
ing of the race commission was held in 
the open, while newspaper reporters and 
photographers stood near, taking mental 
notes and snapping their shutters on the 


group. Vanderbilt, as referee, upon getting 


a full statement, quickly ruled that Sartori 
must be allowed to go on, since his official 
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half in which these incidents were occurring, 


the announcer reported the progress of the 


race at other points and the troubles to 
various cars on the road, while at inter- 
vals of from one to five minutes the com- 
peting cars tore furiously down the long 
lane of spectators that had been constantly 
growifig and closing in as the people grew 
more accustomed to the passage of the cars. 
All of the racers steered a perfectly straight 
course and passed so directly in the center 

; of the oiled strip of 





grandstand,” and he 
pointed him out. 


SarTORI MAKES A 
FLYING START. 


While these rumors 
were hurtling about, 
Sartori, in A. G. Van- 
derbilt’s big Fiat, went 
past at a tremendous 
clip, holding up his 
right arm as a signal 
to catch his time. It 
was 8:22 o'clock when 
he crossed the tape. 
The chairman of the 
racing board held that 
he should have 
stopped to get his offi- 
cial time card, and.or- 
dered that he be 
flagged when he fin- 
ished the first round 
and required to start 
properly. Less than 
37 minutes later Sar- 
tori came around 
again and stopped 
about 100 yards be- 
yond the grandstand. 
He did not come back 
to the tape, and Start- 
er Gillette ran after 
him and deposited his 
starting time card in 
the copper pocket on 
the side of the car and 
told him to go on. He 
did so, but Chairman 
Pardington ruled that 
he should have started 
from the tape, and or- 








roadway that when 
the race ended there 
were ‘two distinct 
tracks, each about 
eighteen inches wide, 
rolled’ hard and 
smooth and _ black, 
where the wheels had 
run, like a narrow 
country road with its 
two worn wheel 
tracks. 

Tart was reported 
to have had tire trou- 
ble, Dinsmore’s car 
No. 9 to have broken 
a cylinder, Campbell 
to have had difficulty 
with his left front 
wheel in the second 
round, and Tracy— 
who had _= surprised 
everybody by passing 
the stand at good 
speed at 8:38:25—to 
have broken a cylin- 
der at the Bethpage 
turn. As Tracy 
passed the stand fin- 
ishing his first round, 
his mechanician threw 
out a note saying that 
the propeller shaft 
joints had broken. 


HeatH TAKES THE 
LEAD. 

Heath, meanwhile, 
had worked up into 
first position in his 
fourth round and was 
leading right along. 








dered that he be with- 
drawn from the race 
at Hicksville. The 
message was sent over the wire, ahd Vander- 
bilt’s car was held up there. 
greatly exercised Mr. Hollander, agent for 
the Fiat machines, who implored the chair- 
man to let Sartori go on, arguing that it 
was a great hardsifip on the man to rule him 
out. 

The fter was not finally settled until 
the return of the referee, W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr, from his trip to Queens to look 
' Mr. Arents. When he got back and 
ld the sad news of the accident that 
fier resulted-in the death of Carl 
Mensel, Arents’s mécHanician, Mr. Parding- 
ton took the referee to one side; Where, 






This action - 


WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, JR., (IN CENTER OF PICTURE) HELPING TO ROPE OFF A 
STRETCH OF THE ROAD WEST OF THE GRANDSTAND. 


starting time was known to be 6:18 a.m., 
and that the time he was held in Hicksville 
must be deducted from his running time. 
However, although the onlookers watched 
for the second passage of Sartori, he never 
came around again. 

Mr. Lillibridge, who had promptly driven 
Mrs. Arents, from the grandstand, in his 
touring car to the hospital whence her hus- 
band had been removed, returned and told 
that Arents’s car had been overturned by 
running on the rim until the wheel broke. 


Spectators CrowpD THE Course. 


At short intervals during the hour and a 


Hawley had passed 
the stand at the end 
of his fourth round 
and stopped beyond the press stand with 
both front springs broken. 

When the race was half over, at the end 
of the fifth lap, Heath was in first place, 
Gabriel second and Clement third. By this 
time, too, a number of newsboys were circu- 
lating through the crowds and in the stand 
shouting the New York papers with ac- 
counts of the accidents to Arents, Wallace, 
Tracy and others. 

Just after Heath finished his seventh 
round at 10:48 a.m., attention of the spec- 
tators was attracted by a flock of seven wild 
geese flying southwestward over the stand, 
presaging the early coming of cold weather. 


SCENES IN THE VICINITY OF THE GRAND STAND AT WESTBURY DURING THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE. 
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Scene When Spectator’s Car Attempted to Drive Over the Tape at the Start. 
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Albert Clement Protesting to Mr. Vanderbilt Afte: He Had Come in Second. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., in His Mercedes, Starting for Jericho with the Red Cross Surgeons. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, ¥r., Albert Clement, Fr Fames L. Breese. 
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APPREHENSION CAuSES DEPRESSION. 


Interest in the contest and the depress- 
ing influence of the rumors and reports of 
accidents caused a strange quiet to pervade 
the crowd after the first four or five rounds, 
and despite the long interval that had 
elapsed since most of the people had eaten 
their hasty breakfasts between 4 and 6 a.m., 
few appeared to think of eating until after 
the race. A few sandwich men were on 
hand with their wares, but even they did 
very little business, while the bottled goods 
usually so much in evidence on similar oc- 
casions were hardly seen. A majority of 
the men in the grandstand had left it to 
mingle with the cfowd around the official 
stand and to stand along the edges of the 
road, leaving the grandstand and boxes 
mainly occupied by women. President Far- 
son, of the Chicago Automobile Club, and 
Chairman Frank Mudd, of the club road 
committee, were seated on the top of the 
fence. 

The latter half of the race grew monot- 
onous, except for the interest in the close 
contest between Heath and Clement, Gab- 
riel_ having punctured a tire in Queens and 
later been reported out altogether. Heath 
and Clement were running nearly two laps 
ahead of all the others, with Clement ahead 
of Heath by 3 minutes 8 seconds in the 
eighth round, corrected time, and by I min- 
ute 48 seconds at the end of the ninth round. 
It was seen that the American was making 
up the time lost in his eighth round on ac- 
count of tire trouble, and interest in the 
outcome developed rapidly. It was in- 
creased greatly by an announcement 
through the megaphone that Heath had just 
passed Queens. About seven minutes later 
he roared past the stand, going faster than 
at any time previously, the lane of human- 
ity parting about 100 yards ahead of him and 
falling back as he came on, hats and hand- 
kerchiefs waving and cheers that he could 
not hear saluting him. 


INTENSE SUSPENSE AT THE FINISH. 


Then the suspense grew intense as every 
one waited for Clement, whose arrival 
must determine the victor. He was re- 
ported, only a few minutes after Heath 
passed, as having gone through Queens. If 
he reached the tape within eleven minutes 
after Heath’s passage the race was his, 
since he had ten minutes credit for the dif- 
ference in their starting times. To those 
who had backed their faith in Heath and 
the Panhard the minutes went all too 
quickly; to the bettors on Clement and the 
Clement car they seemed interminable. 
Slight attention was paid to other machines 
that passed, all eyes being strained for a 
glimpse of the blue streak and ears held 
alert for the sound of the Clement motor, 
that had already begun to be distinguished 
by many from those of the other cars. 
Watches were held in the hand and the 
going of the minutes counted. 

Inexorably they ticked off, each as it went 
without sight or sound of his car, reducing 
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young Clement’s chances of snatching vic- 
tory from apparent defeat. The boyish 
chauffeur must have driven those last seven 
miles at a terrific pace; he had fought a de- 
termined contest from the start. But it 
availed him nothing, and when the eleven 
minutes had passed and still he had not 
been sighted, it was known that, barring 
errors in timing or allowances for other 
reasons, Heath was the winner. There was 
a sigh of relief that the suspense was ended, 
but hardly had it died away when a cry 
from the stand gave warning of a car com- 
ing, and less than a minute later Clement 
flashed by, loser of first place by I minute 
28 seconds—the closest international race 
that had ever been run. 


CLEMENT PROTESTS VIGOROUSLY. 


There was a burst of applause, a run- 
ning down the road after Clement, who was 
seen to have put on his brakes, and a few 
moments later the French boy came up in 
front of the stand, unsteadily gesticulating 
and expostulating, and supported on either 
side, Vanderbilt on his right carrying a red 
sweater on his arm. Clement had removed 
his helmet and goggles, and around his 
mouth and cheeks and chin, that had been 
unprotected in the race, was a great black 
blotch of oily dirt. He was trying in 
broken English to make a protest for alleged 
delays by the judges in the Hicksville con- 
trol. He was told to enter a formal protest 
in writing and it would be acted upon that 
night at the official headquarters in Garden 
City. And this was done. 

DIsASTER IMPENDS AT THE END. 


Nervously constituted and impatient, 
Americans will not wait for the ante-cli- 
max. The winner of the William K. Van 
derbilt, Jr., Cup was known, and the spec- 
tators suddenly awoke to a realizing sense 
that they had appetites, and engagements in 
town. There was a rush for touring cars 
ranged along the road, and in five minutes 
the course was a jam of cars and people. 
Every second the arrival of another racing 
machine was expected, but the people took 
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heedless risk of a fatal collision, seeming to 
think it was time to go, notwithstanding all 
had been warned several times before Clem- 
ent finished that his arrival would not end the 
race. But it did, nevertheless, for Mr. Van- 
derbilt, who was standing near his car, 
seemed instantly to realize the possibilities 
of a terrible disaster and hurried down to 
the official stand, calling to each official as 
he went, “Stop the race.” Telephone mes- 
sages were hastily sent to the controls and 
about 1:45 p.m. the contest officially came 
to an end. Schmidt and Campbell had 
already slipped through, finishing their 
eighth laps, and Lyttle, Tart, Croker and 
Luttgen were on the way from Queens to 
the stand and could not be stopped. 


At about 1:56 Tart and Lyttle came up 


and stopped at the side of the road about 
200 yards from the stand, the first with a 
right and the second with a left rear tire 
off. While a crowd gathered around them, 
Croker dashed past in the Simplex and fin- 
ished his eighth round, narrowly missing a 
number of persons as he went through the 
crowd. Shortly after him came Luttgen, 
but Isidor Wormser, owner of the car, saw 
him coming and-stopped him just as he 
came opposite the crippled cars. Luttgen 
jammed the brakes and slid the car twenty 
feet. He did not know why he was 
stopped, and looked almost ready to weep 
because he could not go on. Then Lyttle, 
having removed the loose shoe, drove his 
little Pope-Toledo over the tape, so com- 
pleting his ninth round and placing his car 
actually third in the race. But there were 
no timers to catch him officially, as the offi- 
cials had all started for Garden City. Van- 
derbilt, with commendable forethought, had 
waited a considerable time before driving 
away in his car with the doctor. 

The 100 or more handsome cars parked 
east of the grandstand and the long row of 
them lined up in the lane leading diagonally 
back to Westbury had taken flight, and 
shortly after 2 o’clock the site of the start 
and finish of the great race looked deserted 
and desolate. 





A Moving Scene at Queens. 


OD the visitor “at Queens, late Friday 
afternoon, the general air seemed one 

of subdued expectancy. Few knew how the 
plea for an injunction had fared, but the 
belief seemed to be general that it would 
not be granted. The representative of THE 
AUTOMOBILE had settled that important 
point by telephone before going out to 
Queens, and was able to assure questioners 
that the race would be held. No one ex- 
pressed regret over this decision, the na- 
tives seemingly regarding the collision be- 
tween the race promoters and the People’s 
Protective Association as rather in the na- 
ture of an appetizer before the real thing 
appeared. One of them, when asked whether 
the people wanted the race or the injunc- 
tion, replied, “Well, I don’t know how it 


may be further out, but around here they all 
want the race. They think these notices 
are a little too autocratic, though,” indicat- 
ing as he did to the profusion of placards: 
“DANGEROUS! KEEP OFF THE 
TURNS!” and the announcement placards 
which adorned half the trees and telegraph 
poles on the Creed avenue section of the 
course. , 
On THE Eve or THE RACE. 

A few delivery. and market wagons 
jogged along the road leading) to Mineola 
and Jericho, and quite a sprinkling of auto- 
mobiles were going to and fro, many of 
them evidently in the service of contestants 
or officials, or of the Continental and Good- 
rich tire depots established under tents near 
the second turn in Queens. All the vehicles 
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showed a preference for the narrow oiled 
strip in the center of the road—too narrow, 
it almost seemed, to be followed closely at a 
mile-a-minute speed on rather lumpy mac- 
adam, such as was encountered for the first 
couple of miles. on the Jericho turnpike. 
The strip was but ten or a dozen feet wide, 
and had it not been laid straight as a string 
it v ould have been of little use. As it later 

urned out, the cars followed it closer than 
might have been expected. It gave a very 
good surface, not hard like a crust, but com- 
pact and firm like damp sand, only more so. 
At the first turn in Queens a hollow in the 
road had been filled with silt washed down 
by rain. It was of the character of sand, 
and was but slightly improved by the oil. 
The turn there is very sharp, and it was 
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RAILROAD CROSSING WARNINGS. 

To avoid delay or collision at the railway 
crossing in Queens, a system of flag signals 
was arranged, covering Creed avenue from 
the first turn,.a quarter of a mile from the 
crossing. Men were stationed at short in- 
tervals, each with two flags, one the cus- 
tomary white flag used by the deputies at 
all the crossings, the other divided into 
four squares, alternately white and red. 
When a racer was seen approaching the 
first turn, the white flags were waved. 
When a train was on or about to go over 
the crossing, the checkered flags were dis- 
played. The flags, therefore, signalled the 
racers only, not the trains, which were di- 
rected by railroad employees at the crossing. 
If the flags showed a racer to be approach- 




















AN INTERESTING INCIDENT AT QUEENS — JOSEPH TRACY (NO. 3) TURNING UP A NEW PIN 
FOR PROPELLER SHAFT JOINT IN A WAGON SHOP. 


From a Sketch Made at the Spot by Bernhard Gutmann. 


evident that the racers would have to take 
it very slowly to avoid upsetting. The sec- 
ond turn was wider and had a better sur- 
face. 

Warnincs CLose IN. 

A hundred yards, the distance of the 
warning flags from the turns and railway 
crossing, seemed very short when one consid- 
ered that at full speed that distance might 
be covered by the fastest cars in three sec- 
onds or less; but every man in the race 
knew the course thoroughly, and, even had 
there been no flags, the crowds at the turns 
would have conveyed by their presence the 
needed information. 

The trolley management proposed no 
change in schedule for the day of the race, 
but had instructed its motormen to stop 
when a racer was seen approaching in the 
opposite direction, and also to stop before 
the Creed avenue corner to give the racers 
all the room they needed to make the turn. 
These precautions proved sufficient, though 
naturally the passengers took the risk of 
such a mishap as that which happened to 
Arents’ car. 


ing, the train was held till the racer got by, 
and then was got over the crossing as quick- 
ly as possible. Should another raeer come 
along at that instant, it would, of course, 
slow down in accordance with the checkered 
flags waved while the train was on the 
crossing; but, as it proved, the plan worked 
perfectly, no racer being delayed even an 
instant. On one occasion a train had al- 
ready blocked the crossing when the flags 
began to wave, and the train was hastily 
reversed and backed off, just in time to let 
the car go by. 
Many Siept 1n CHAIrs. 

Those who had engaged accommodations 
early in Queens had reason to congratulate 
themselves on their foresight, for the less 
lucky visitor—and they were many—slept in 
chairs, on the floor, or in their automobiles 
when they had them. Among them were a 
group of Fiat retainers, who the next morn- 
ing established a repair station under a tree 
at the roadside, where, as it happened, their 
services were not required. 

Queens at large, having given itself a holi- 
day, did not arise earlier than usual on the 
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morning of the race; but before daybreak 
many visitors’ cars went through, improving 
the last hour before the course was “closed” 
to gain vantage points further east. At the 
Madison Hotel, where the representatives 
of this paper stopped, a company of militia 
on their way to Creedmoor were at the 
breakfast table at 5 a.m. or earlier. 


PATROLLED BY THE “FINEST.” 


By daybreak a few police officers were in 
place, patrolling the apex of the triangle 
and warning the stragglers off. For the 
most part the roads were absolutely desert- 
ed, save for a few early risers, waiting at 
their front gates for the first car to appear. 
It was calculated that it should arrive about 
6:30, perhaps a couple of minutes earlier. 
Almost to the dot, at 6:32, the watcher 
strolling toward Floral Park heard the still- 
ness broken by a cry of “Here he comes!” 
and a low rattle of exhausts. The rattle 
grew louder each instant, and around a 
slight bend in the road, a quarter of a mile 
away; appeared a low, white thing which, 
bounding. on its springs over the rough 
macadam, devoured the black oiled strip 
with incredible velocity, and, flashing by, 
for a brief instant disclosed two forms, hel- 
meted and goggled, and clad in long khaki- 
colored coats, crouching in the middle of a 
strangely-fashioned body, having an enor- 
mous bonnet and a tapering stern. On the 
side of the bonnet was the numeral “2.” It 
was Gabriel and his mechanician in the De 
Dietrich. No. 1 had already been passed. 


ASTONISHED THE NATIVES. 

“Whe-ew !” gasped a native, who had just 
been trying to persuade THE AUTOMOBILE 
man that no contestant could be expected 
for a quarter of an hour yet, “wasn’t he 
going, though! Like a streak of lightning!” 
And he shook his head in wordless amaze 
over his first glimpse of a seventy-mile 
speed’ on the highway. “Gosh, but that was 
fast!” 

Up the road a horse, hitched to a light 
buggy carrying two feather-brained young 


‘men, had danced wildly for an instant as 


the appalling apparition shot by, and then, 
concluding perhaps that it had seen only a 
ghost, it quieted down, and suffered itself to 
be driven to the nearest crossroad, where it 
turned off. 

A lapse of three or four minutes, and 
No. 1 came by. It was going fast, but 
seemingly not quite so fast as Gabriel’s car, 
which was natural, its power being less. Its 
wheel base also was shorter, and it bounded 
quite noticeably more than the big De Die- 
trich. After the Mercedes had: passed, an 
interval of some length ensued, broken by 
the appearance of the 60-horsepower Pope- 
Toledo. Close behind it was Heath’s Pan- 
hard, going at a pace equal to Gabriel’s. 
Then the rest came in the following order: 
Hawley, Lyttle, Clement, Teste, Bernin, 
Werner, Croker, Arents, and Schmidt. The 
speed of the smaller Pope-Toledo and the 
Gray Wolf seemed slow compared with that 
of the others, but it was quite as fast as 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE START OF THE CARS IN THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE. 

















60-H. P. Mercedes, No. 1. France—Gabriel in 80-H. P. De Dietrich, No. 2. 

















America—Webb in 60-H. P. Pope-Toledo, No. 4. 





German 5—Arents in 60-H. P. Mercedes, No. s. America—Lyttle in 24-H. P. Pope-Toledo, No. 6. 
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Germany—Hawley in 60-H. P. Mercedes, No. 























Germany—(Before Start) Werner in 90-H. P. Mercedes, No. 9. Italy—Irregular Start) Sartori in 90-H. P. F.1.A.T. 














France—Bernin in 60-H. P, Renault, No. 11. France—Clement, Jr., in 80-H. P. Clement-Bayard, No. 12, ~~ 
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most men would care to go. Schmidt, in- 
deed, did not seem to be letting his car out 
to its limit, seemingly on account Of the 
rather poor surface, for which the little 
track-racer was badly suited. The much- 
talked-of Renault of Bernin was certainly 
fast, but it jumped about a good deal and 
did not act as if it had staying qualities. 
Croker’s car, on the other hand, rode bet- 
ter and seemed equally fast. 


Some Dm Nor Stow Up. 

A little later, Wormser went by, but 
Tracy, Tarte, and the two Fiats were no- 
where to be seen. It seemed too early to 
think of disabling accidents, and a stroll was 
taken beyond the railroad bridge of the 
Creedmore branch, to Floral Park. The 
cars were now doing their second rounds, 
with Gabriel first on the scene; and Heath 
second. The road dips and swerves to the 
left under the bridge, and there had been 
some impression that an accident might 
occur here; but every driver showed that he 
was familiar with the spot by slowing a tri- 
fle as he approached it, then dashing through 
and up the little hill beyond with a rush. 

Just beyond was Floral Park, with many 
deputies waving white flags, and the local 
population gathered in little knots, watch- 
ing the event with quiet interest, which 
quickened to subdued excitement as the dis- 
tant rattle heralded the approach of a con- 
testant. 

Parked in nooks and intersections along 
the course were groups of automobiles, many 
with women passengers, some of them 
munching sandwiches, others warming their 
hands over little roadside fires, for the air 
was cool, almost frosty. For the most part 
the spectators seemed to realize that it was 
prudent to give the racers more than just 
room enough, for they got well back to the 
edges of the road with but little urging from 
the not very impressive “deputies.” 


SOMETHING DOING AT QUEENS. 

Meanwhile things had been happening at 
Queens. The sandy first turn there had 
nearly justified the early apprehensions of 
an accident there, for on the first round 
nearly every driver took it at a speed which 
threw the dirt in showers, Gabriel, in fact, 
just missing a tree as he slewed around. 
After the first round or two, the corner was 
taken slowly. 

Tracy, in tuning up his car before the 
race, had by ingenious modifications of pip- 
ing, carbureter, and valves, managed to 
raise its speed capabilities to considerably 
over a mile a minute. - But the construc- 
tion as a whole was not built for sucha 
strain, and at the Queens turn, on his first 
round, the pins of one of the propeller shaft 
joints sheared off close to the block with 
which they were forged. Tracy took the 
shaft: to a’ wagon shop near by on the 
Hempstead road, . illed the block through 






fit for the hole. Tey there was a = 
draulic press, used for putting on wagon 
hubs, m this shop, and this was used to 


and turned. gdeft s 
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force the new pin in place. -After the 
breakdown and when Tracy and his mech- 
anician weré funning toward the wagon 
shop with parts of the machine in their 
hands, a trolley load of passengers from 
New York was dropped at Queens. “Look 
at the fellows with half a machine on their 
backs,” was the cry that caused a general 
laugh, as the visitors caught their first 
glimpse of any of the contestants in the 
race. While the new pin was being fitted, 
Tracy made a spare one out of tool steel in 
case of further breakage. The whole job 
took just two hours from stop to start of his 
car. Then he set off at a great pace, but 
was not seen again at Queens. The same 
could be said of Bernin and of Sartori, the 
latter of whom opened everyone’s eyes by 
coming through Queens when most of the 
other cars were making their fifth round. 
SPLENDID PoLicE ARRANGEMENTS. 

The policing at Queens was admirable. 
The course being there in New York City, 
officers were detailed there for special duty, 
mounted and on foot, and they kept the 
turns very fairly clear, especially on the 
far side, which was naturally the most dan- 
gerous. 

Of the racers, Gabriel and Heath com- 
manded the most respect and got the widest 
road, though Clement, after it became 
known that he was running close to Heath, 
was nearly an equal favorite. When the 
dashing Gabriel failed to appear, after his 
sixth round, universal disappointment was 
expressed. 

News or Arents’s MisHap. 

About half-past eight a bicycle policeman, 
tearing madly down the road from the di- 
rection of Hempstead, brought the news of 
the one fatal accident of the day. One 
police patrol wagon and two ambulance 
wagons belonging to the St. John’s Hospital 
were stationed at Queens, and one of the lat- 
ter at once responded. Car No. 5, belonging 
to George Arents, Jr., had lost its left rear 
tire at Elmont, a mile and a half from 
Queens, and, escaping the control of its 
driver, had turned on its side, throwing out 
and fatally injuring Arents’s mechanic, Carl 
Mensel. 

The catastrophe was seen by but four 
men, from one of whom, C. N. Benjamin, of 
New York, the particulars were learned by 
THE AUTOMOBILE man, who was soon on 
the spot. It appeared that the driver, pre- 
sumably Arents himself, though this point 
could not be positively learned at the time 
—had shut off power for the bend in the 
road at Elmont, and had just put on 
again, when the left rear tire came off, prob- 
ably having burst, and rolled along beside 
and ahead of the car. The driver applied 
his brakes, but failed to control the direc- 
tion of his machine, which swerved sharply 
to the left, striking the trolley rails at a 
pithe road, then, recovering, 1 
0 the right, losing ait 


as oe and at length whirled sharply to 


the left, and in some manner turned over 
on its left side. Before this juncture Arents 


_ wrench given it by the trolley rail, had lost 


test, ~ 
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had dropped: off, but, his. mechanic, staying 
with the car, was pitched violently to the 





ground, and his coat sleeve piined. under 
one of the splintered spokes of the fe fear 
wheel. This wheel, probably» the 


its rim and broken its spokes close to the 
brake drum. 

Help was quickly at hand. The injured 
men were picked up and laid by the road- 
side, the ambulance was sent for, and with 
the help of the crowd that speedily gathered 
the wrecked machine was pushed and rolled 
off the road to the edge of the neighbor- 
ing field. Arents’s injuries consisted of a 
cut cheek and a contusion over one eye so 
severe that it was twenty-four hours before 
the question of a fracture of the skull could 
be settled in the negative. He was brought 
to by the ambulance surgeon in about half 
an hour. Mensel had his skull fractured 
and dented in, and his left ear was torn off. 
He was bleeding freely from the mouth 
and ears. He recovered consciousness only 
for a few moments at a time, and died soon 
after being taken, with Arents, to the Nas- 
sau Hospital at Mineola. 

It seems certain that the accident was due 
primarily to the insufficient racing experi- 
ence of the man driving the car. A sea- 
soned racing man will not mind losing one 
tire or all four tires on a straight road, 
which was what Arents was driving on at 
the time. But neither Arents nor Mensel 
had had racing experience, and apparently, 
when the tire came off, instead of the 
clutch or switch being opened and the car 
allowed to coast to a standstill, the brakes 
were applied and the steering partly neg- 
lected, with the result that the car slewed 
from side to side, probably whirled clear 
around, and overturned when the wheel was 
wrecked. The bungling manner in which 
the same driver made his first stop for the 
Hempstead control leads to the belief that 
it would have been wisest to rule him off 
the course then and there. 


Witp Rumors ABOUND. 


An odd illustration of what Dame Rumor 
can do was afforded by the fact that, an 
hour after the accident, most of the crowd 
at Queens had but just heard of it, and were 
locating the reported accident at Elmont, 
Hempstead, Plain Edge, Hicksville, and 
Jericho. The identity of the car was cor- 
rectly reported, but nearly everyone believed 
that both men were killed, which, after 
all, was not strange. 

On the second round, Lyttle and Werner 
came racing neck and neck for the first 
turn in Queens, and the former, who had 
started after Lyttle, by clever work squeezed 
ahead of him at the turn. It was Werner’s 
last round that day, however, while Lyttle, 
slow but sure, in his 24-horsepower touring 
car, held third ce at fhe: 


7 te 





Frank Croker’s clutch was sticking when 
he approached Queens on his fifth round, 
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Tid. ni. 


France—tTart in the 90-h.p. Panhard, No. 14. France—tTeste in the 90-h.p. Panhard, No. 15. 


America—Schmidt in the Packard “Gray Wolf,” No. 16. America—Croker in the 75-h.p. S. & M. Simplex, No. 17. 


Germany—Luttgen in the 60-h.p. Mercedes, No. 18. ~e i. 7 Italy—-Wallace in the 90-h.p. F.LA.T., No. 19. 
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and he barely managed to get around the 
turn, He stoppedat gnee, just out of the 
a of Gabriel, who" was only*@ few hun-". 
dred yards behind... fara cam of © 


No.' 17 had ‘sagged and. thrown the 
shafts out of line, and it was half 
an hour before Croker, aided by his 


mechanician and another man, who seemed 
to spring out of the ground from some- 
where, managed to get going again. The 
whole construction of the car had been so 
perforated with holes, frame, levers, pedals, 
and minor parts, to make up for the weight 
of the. bulky engine, that it did not seem 
possible that it could hang together long 
enough to finish the race. Evidently, if it 
did hang together, that would be all that 

















— 


Sketch of Webb’s Car After Collision.—Note posi- 
tion of tree between right front wheel 
and front end of frame. 


Croker wanted, and he seemed quite indif- 
ferent to the palpable risk he was taking. 
On the same round, Webb’s Pope-Toledo 
had tire troubles—he reported six punctures 
in five laps, a surprising number, certainly, 
—and, having used up all his spares, he had 
to telegraph for more tires, because his 
tires, being 32 by 4 inches, were an odd size, 







Queens. 
Heath, who, barring accidents, was by 





two Relies: which he Bh philosophically at at 
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this time pretty evidently the. winner, had 
tire. trouble nearly in the ‘Same n 
ope lap, and lost forty i n 

As those: ‘with watches | ma rr 
‘cident’ cost him all his ‘fe 
and a little more. 
inner tubes before he found one that would 
hold air, and when he started again it was 
at a tremendous pace. He passed through 
Queens on his last round like a whirlwind, 
opening the eyes even of those who had 
seen the race from its beginning, and reviv- 
ing the hopes of his friends. 

Twas Time For LUNCHEON. 


By this time it was past noon, and sun- 
dry lunch wagons at the first Queens turn 
were doing a good business with those of 
the trolley visitors who had not had the 
forethought to engage luncheon at the ho- 
tels. With the growth in the crowds and 
the thinning out of the contestants—now 
seemingly numbering only Heath, Clement, 
Tart, Lyttle, Webb, Campbell, 


He had to put in two ence of mind femmned on ii his brakes so as to 
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cause the car to slew around and avoid 
ramming a tree direct. This also served to 
reduce the velocity of the car, and, with 
the aid of good fortune, the car shot across 
the shallow ditch at the roadside and struck 
the trée so that it stood between the right 
fore-wheel and the side of the frame. The 
impact of collision was, therefore, expend- 
ed in pushing back the yielding axle, which, 


acting through the springs, bent down and 


inwards. the front horns of the pressed 
steel frame where the spring ends were at- 
tached. The engine was practically un- 
damaged. Had the car struck the tree 


squarely, probably one or both of the men 


would: have been killed. As it was, how- 


‘Schmidt: ever, ‘both ‘Webb and his mechanician, An- 


and Luttgen—the policing became less *!>drew Anderson, were only thrown hard to 


strict and the course more crowded. Al- 
though everybody was taking chances, 
every one got out of the way of the in- 
frequent cars coming around. 

Wess Hap Started AGAIN. 


Webb, who had started again after his 
two hours’ wait for a tire, gladdened the 
hearts of his countrymen by coming 
through at a good pace, showing that, al- 
though he had lost the chance even of a 
place, it was not the fault of his car. Not 
many minutes afterward, one of the am- 
bulances stationed at the first turn came 
by in a hurry, going with clangor of gong 
in the direction of Floral Park. From 
the attendants of the other ambulance it 
was learned that Webb had run mto a tree 
less than a mile up the road. 


the sod-covered ground and picked them- 


selves up with only a few scratches and 


bruises; Anderson was one of the occu- 
pants of the smaller Pope-Toledo car a few 
days before, when it ran into a fence near 


icksville and a companion named Rigby 
was killed. 


Known TuHat HeatoH Won. 


It was now known that Heath had won, 
with Clement, as expected, a close second; 


but the closeness of the race astonished 


every one. Almost at the same time word 
came by telephone to the checkers. at 
Queens that the race had been declared 
over. No reason was given, but the spec- 
tators seemed satisfied, and within ten min- 
utes the word had reached every one and 
the journey homeward had begun. 





With the Crowd at 


— only places where it was possible 
to come into close touch with both 
men and machines, and to appreciate the 
inner spirit of the great contest, were the 
two controls, where every car stopped 
twice, if only for a moment, and where the 
needs of both drivers and cars were sup- 
plied. 

The Hempstead control was not only 
the longer by a mile, but it was almost at 
the middle of the course, the west or out- 
going end being nearly 15 miles from the 
starting line. The entrance to the control 
was at the east end of the town of Hemp- 
stead, where the open road is first lined 
with houses on each side. The road, which 
is the main street of the little town, winds 
along with several turns and changes of 
the street being wide with a good 
ugface for the full width. 
A the entering station. the trot 


just beyond the departing station the same 
trolley road strikes into the main highway 






“the tents of the fepair men. 
The largest outfit at the entering station 
was that of the Pope Motor Car Com- 


fe coed to Mineola crosses the street, and 


| at Hempstead Control. 


and continues to Queens, the racing cars 
thus running side by side with the trolleys 
for about seven miles. Though repairs 
and supplies were rigidly prohibited by the 
rules within the limits of a control, the 
neighborhood of Hempstead was selected 
by most of the makers for their principal 
repair stations. 
ENps oF THE CONTROL. 

The entering and departing stations 
were cach marked by large white banners 
suspended across the road, with the word 
“CONTROL,” in large letters and the an- 
nouncement that not less than six minutes 
must be occupied in passing through the 
town, the total distance being 1.40 miles. 
The stands for the checkers were built just 
inside the fence line, and in front of each 





SNAP SHOTS OF CARS TEMPORARILY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED IN THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE. 
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Tart Making Motor Adjustments on His Panhard Car by the Roadside. 
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Hawley’s 60-H.P. Mercedes with Front Springs Broken Near Grandstand. Wreck of Arents’s Mercedes Car at Elmont on the Hempstead-Jamaica Road. 
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pany, charged with the care of the two cars 
driven by Webb and Lytle. The force, 
under the direction of Mr. Goodwin, num- 
bered several expert tire men and machin- 
ists, reinforced by a black bucket-brigade 
for cooling the tires. A generous outfit in- 
cluded tires, inner tubes, spark plugs, oil, 
gasoline and cylinders of compressed air. 
In addition to the lunch for the workers 
and some bottled beer, cups of milk with 
a little brandy were prepared for the driv- 
ers and their helpers. This party was en- 
camped in the front yard of a country 
house whose dwellers had prepared food 
for sale, as a sign on a tree testified. The 
checkers’ stand was in the same yard. 

In the roadway beside the fence was « 
pile of supplies of all kinds, oil, tools and 
tires, in charge of two mechanics, for Mr. 
Brokaw’s Renault; next to them, flanked 
by three F. I. A. T. standards, was a gas- 
oline barrel mounted on posts some eight 
feet above the ground, with a hose. at- 
tached and running out over the sidewalk. 
Along the fence were piled cans of lubricat- 
ing oil by the dozen, tires, tools, and half 
a dozen long stout straps. A few yards 
down the road a Panhard car stood in by 
the: fence with a party of mechanics ready. 
For the needs-of the racers there was pro- 
vided a basket of fresh eggs, uncooked, 
bottles of Poland water, and bottles of 
cold bouillon. 

THE PANHARD PREPARATIONS. 

At the outset this group was alert with 
expectation and hope for their respective 
charges; later on the Pope-Toledo party 
was in a rush of wild excitement over the 
good performance of their two cars and the 
crippled condition of one of them. The 
Panhard men had much to encourage them, 
though they had their troubles, too, over 
the delay of Tart on the first round and 
the disappearance of Teste after his third 
passing. Later on they were all excitement 
over the close racing of Heath and Clem- 
ent. 

There was something pathetic about the 
long weary day of the Renault and F. I. 
A. T. men. At fitst the former were en- 
couraged by the prompt arrival of Bernin, 
then they waited patiently to hear his num- 
ber called again; at last, discouraged, they 
sat down beside their tools and showed lit- 
tle interest in the triumphal turns of more 
fortunate drivers. The F. I. A. T. stand 
was equally desolate, all day long, in the 
midst of rush and bustle and confusion, 
the barrel of gasoline stood untapped and 
the bundles lay unopened. The late ap- 
pearance of Sartori woke the attendants to 
a little interest, but after a second turn he 
never. came back. Tracy’s headquarters 
had been at a farm house just outside this 
control, and his friends had supplies for 
him. Two lunches of broiled chicken had 
been ordered for him in the town, to be 
ready at 8 o’clock and again at noon, but 
no one. called for,, them. 

Tue QOvreomnc Station. 
At the -outgoing station the Continental 
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tire tent was in charge of Mr. Backer, with 
three expert German workmen, and the 
Diamond party were also camped near by. 
Late Friday night Barney Oldfield and a 
party came up in a car and finding several 
of the Continental men sleeping in the tent 
to guard their ‘supplies, stopped with them 
until shortly before the start. © 

The late trains on Friday evening 
brought a number of strangers to Hemp- 
stead, and there was a vain hunt for rooms 
or even beds, but all accommodations had 
been taken in advance, some at very high 
prices regardless of quality. The town was 
quiet at 4 a.m. on Saturday except for 
touring cars rushing in all directions 
toward different points of the course, some 
north to Garden City, Westbury and Min- 
eola, some East to points on the Bethpage 
road, and some West to Queens. 

About’ 5 o’clock the town woke up, the 
deputies andtheir aids,appeared with badges 
and flags, and the passing of. cars became 
more frequent. Shortly before 6 o’clock 
the three checkers appeared and took their 
places at the incoming station, with the 
timer and the judge, and a few spectators 
gathered about the tapes. One by one the 
pilots, country boys on bicycles, appeared, 
to the number of three, seven out of the 
ten engaged in advance failing to come to 
time. Some newspaper men and photog- 
raphers also appeared and the battalion. of 
repairmen, all busy unpacking and arrang- 
ing their supplies. 

WAITING THE First ARRIVAL. 

Everything was in order in good season, 
and for.a few minutes there was a dis- 
cussion: of the probable time of the first ar- 
rival. It was broad daylight, with a clear 
sky, and the road was plainly visible ex- 
cept that, about a quarter of a mile from the 
tape, it swung a little to the South, all 
beyond being hidden. 

A tall yachtsman with a marine glass 
over his shoulder, who accompanied THE 
AUTOMOBILE representative, chose a safe 
point of vantage on a big telegraph pole, 
climbing up until he found an uneasy and 
precarious seat on the bight of a guy line. 
Here he remained through the greater part 
of the day, like the lookout on the jumper 
strut of a Cup defender. He was adopted 
as a useful auxiliary by the checkers on the 
opposite side of the road, who, without the 
formality of an introduction, christened him 
“Bill” and relied on him to call out the 
number of each car as it rounded the bend. 
After a time a thoughtful man passed him 
up a box lid for a seat, which made his 
perch less painful. 

It seemed to be accepted that No. 1 would 
be the first at the control, and there was 
some surprise when a big white hull came 
into view with the figure “2” on her ser- 
pentine coils. Swinging round the bend 
at a high speed, Gabriel slowed down as 
he neared the tape and brought her to a 
full-step within the limit at 6.17 am. The 
timer stepped!’ up on the left of the car, 
marked. the.time on a small -yellow-card 
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and handed it to the pilot; a word, and the 
car ‘started again in the wake of the pilot 
bicycle. They ran through the town at a 
little more than the nominated speed. The 
car stopped again between the ‘tapes, the 
timer, F. A. Ross, stepped forward and 
took the card from the pilot, marked and 
signed it as the six minutes expired, and 
deposited it in the copper box on the right- 
hand side of the car. A touch and. she 
sprung away, gathering speed each instant 
until she was out of sight. 


CAMPBELL CoMES INTO SIGHT. 


Before Gabriel had more than started 
from the incoming control, Campbell on 
his big Mercedes swung into sight, com- 
ing up at 6:18 a.m. with a poor stop, hav- 
ing misjudged his distance. His card was 
made out, a pilot allotted, and he started 
on, reaching the out station and leaving just 
after Gabriel. 

The text to arrive was Tracy, warmly 
greeted by his friends, though he ran about 
thirty feet-over the second tape and had 
to back down, losing a little time; he took 
the last. pilot and ran through the tewn. 
At the outgoing tape he was the victim 
of an intended pleasantry on the part of the 
Cleveland contingent. Watches in hand 
they stood beside his car and gave him the 
word to go. As he had not been round be~ 
fore he did not know the official by sight 
and so he started away. Poole, his mech- 
anician, suspected that all was not right 
and warned Tracy who returned and was 
officially checked out, thereby losing time. 


ARENTS RuNS AMUCK. 


The Pope-Toledo people were now on the 
qui vive for their first car, Webb being 
No. 4, but a red car flashed around the 
bend, running fast and swerving as she 
neared the control, the brakes were thrown 
on and she slewed to the left, then to the 
right into the sand, ran on at good speed 
across both tapes, skidded badly and turned 
round, finally running up on the sidewalk 
about 50 feet beyond the inner tape. As she 
struck the low bank, barely missing a big 
tree, her mechanician was thrown out just 
alongside the left wheels, where he would 
have been crushed had she turned over 
outward, as might easily have happened, 
her right wheels lifting from the ground as 
she stopped. He jumped up, apparently 
unhurt, and started to push the car as she 
backed over the gutter and back between 
the tapes. The car was No. 5, driven by 
Arents, and the man who thus escaped was 
the unfortunate Mensel, who lost his life 
only a couple of hours later. The accident, 
which would have proved fatal to some of 
the spectators later in the day, was due 
solely to the speed at which the car ap- 
proached the tape and the manner in which 
she was stopped. After she was in place 
between the tapes her time was taken, and 
she started on without a pilot, nohe* being 
at hand. Shewas*timed’ as leaving at 6:30, 
but when clear of the tape. she Jost pipaty 
minutes in replacing a tire. 
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The next car was No. 4, Webb making 
a good stop and going right on without a 
pilot; then came Heath in his Panhard. 

The effects of long practice in racing 
were shown in the work of all the foreign 
drivers, Tart, Teste, Werner, Gabriel and 
Clement. They carried their speed around 
the bend, checked down quickly and easily, 
and berthed their cars midway between the 
tapes. At this work Heath was particular- 
ly good, the car stopped abreast of the 
timer, the ticket was taken, and she was 
away: again without any sliding. 

Hawley, in the Thomas Mercedes, fol- 
lowed ‘about five minutes after Heath, mak- 
ing a good stop and starting quickly, then 
came. dyttle in. the -second Pope-Toledo 
and Bernin. in the Renault, both making 
good stops. Before this. the three lone 
pilots had returned and gone-out again, 
but they were partly done up by the quick 
runs ‘up hill, and-as none of the others ap- 
peared to relieve them the cars were sent 
on fg@r-the rest of the day without pilots. 

' INQUIRIES FOR SARTORI. 

There. were many inquiries for - Sartori 
throughout the growing crowd of towns- 
men, farmers and out-of-town strangers, as 
he was considered a probable winner, but 
nothing .could be heard as to the cause of 
his non-arrival. Clement came in on time, 
stopping promptly, taking his card, and 
starting at once: he was timed out at 6:44. 
but when clear of the far tape he stopped 
for about five minutes and then got under 
way with his motor working hard. His 
was ,the most peculiar of all the varied 
headgear, the new football helmet of heavy 
tan leather, designed after the model of an 
old-fashioned nightcap, fastened under the 
chin, and with an extra leather band around 
the forehead and head just over the eyes. 

Tart made the first half lap in good time 
and stopped promptly, taking his card and 
continuing into the town, but when near 
the out station he came to grief, his bat- 
teries failing. He was stalled for nearly an 
hour, having entered the control at 6:38 
and leaving at 7:39. Teste came up next. 
followed by Werner, who had started ten 
minutes ahead of him. 

The drivers most talked of by the gath- 
ering crowd were Gabriel, Sartori and 
Croker, the latter being the object of much 
curiosity and sympathy. He came in at 
6:48, his car apparently in good condition 
except that a pin had been lost from the 
starting handle and could not be replaced. 
The car eame to the line slowly, and the 
motor stopped, being cranked with some 
difficulty. After receiving the card she 
started very quickly and ran into the town 
at a high speed and with loud blasts from 
the motor. Following her came Schmidt, 
in the Packard racer, stopping promptly, 
but his helper being obliged to ship the long 
handle and crank the motor twice before 
starting, off. tstw 

AnoTHer: Rumor2GentTe®. 1: 

Vague rumors were now afloat, coming 

from nowhere in particular, that Sartori 
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had failed to start, but everyone was look- 
ing for Wallace in the other -F. I A. T. 
car. The time went by until at length the 
man on the telegraph pole shouted out 
“Car coming—Number ‘2’,” and soon Ga- 
briel stopped for the second time at 6:52. 
He had made the round in 35 minutes, in- 
cluding the nine minutes of the controls, 
or about 27 1-2 miles in 26 minutes. Fol- 
lowing him by a couple of minutes came 
Luttgen, driving Mr. Wormser’s Mercedes, 
on his first round. 

When Campbell came up on the second 
round in No. 1 his left front tire was en- 
tirely gone and he was running on the rim, 
he continued into the town and on out of 
the control in this condition. The third 
man on the second round was Webb, run- 
ning over the tapes and being obliged to 
back before being timed. Following him 
came Heath, with one of his good stops 
and lively starts, going ahead while Webb 
was still backing up. When Hawley 
stopped his mechanician jumped forward 
for a look into the water tank, and on pass- 
ing the out station the tank was refilled 
Teste, Lyttle, Werner and Clement now 
passed in succession, all stopping promptly 
and running right on. The bicycle pilotage 
had proved a failure before this, and word 
now came to abandon it and send each car 
through alone. 

When Croker came through at 7:22 he 
asked for a pin for the starting handle, but 
none could be had. The back of his seat, 
sheet aluminum perforated with many small 
and large holes, had broken completely 
across, the small bridges of metal between 
the holes giving way, but the car seemed 
in good condition otherwise. 

GABRIEL MAKEs A Poor Srop. 


On his third turn Gabriel made a poor 
stop, running several feet over the inner 
tape. Heath came up in his usual form, 
and immediately after him came Schmidt, 
his motor stopping just short of the first 
tape, so that it was necessary to use the 
crank. Hawley made a good stop on en- 
tering the control at 7:43, and after passing 
out at 7:51 took on oil. 

Wess Makes Hasty Repair. 


When Webb came up at 7:46 it was evi- 
dent that something was wrong with the 
car, as he drew in to the right of the road 
and stopped short of the tape. The repair 
brigade rushed out instantly and sur- 
rounded the car, a darky pouring water 
over each tire, though they were not over- 
heated. Webb himself, the coolest one of 
the party, pointed out that his gasoline tank 
was falling off and also leaking, while his 
mechanician was calling for chewing-gum. 
A special tank had been fitted back of the 
seat, supported by straps of band iron pass- 
ing around it, while below an improvised 
toolbox had been hung to the same straps. 
The weight of the box, added to that of the 
tank, had proved too much, and the straps 


were loose, the tank partly falling off-and’ 


jumping up and down until "a leak “was 
started in the left lower corner by one of 
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the_bolts, The case looked hopeless, as the 
ledSiwas quite a large one, but under 
Webb’s direction repairs were attempted. 
The tops and sides of boxes were placed 
under the tank to give it a good bearing, 
the leak was plugged as well as possible 
with chewing-gum or something similar, 
and a couple of big straps borrowed from 
the F, I. A. T. outfit were tightened around 
the tank and seat. In addition, rope lash- 
ings were put on. The tank was filled, a 
special funnel with two pipes attached be- 
ing used on both of the filling holes at the 
same time. The repairs completed, the car 
crossed the tape and was timed at 8:o1; 
she ran through the town and was timed 
at the out station, but here again she was 
in trouble. 


Meanwhile Teste had come up, making 
a poor stop and being compelled to back a 
few feet, then Arents came along in No, 5 
with a. tire gone; stopping at 7:53 for 
water. She ran through the control and 
made repairs after being timed out, not 
leaving until 8:27, on what proved to be the 
last and fatal run. 

CLEMENT DELAYED BY LEAK. 


Clement passed for the third time : at 
7:58; there was no dust on the road in the 
ordinary sense, the oil coating being thor- 
oughly effective, but with neither beard nor 
mustache, and with no protection for the 
lower part of his face, he had a broad cir- 
cle of yellow dirt from his eyes to his chin, 
with only his red lips in the center, mak- 
ing a most grotesque appearance. At the 
out station he was delayed for some time by 
a leaking gasoline pipe. 

When , Lyttle came up at 8:30 someone 
certainly blundered, for there was a charge 
of the dark brigade, each of the four tires 
being soused with water until the whole 
space between the tapes and in the middle 
of the road was a sodden puddle. A lit- 
tle later when Heath came up his car 
slipped over the tape and for the first and 
only time he made a poor stop; he com- 
plained of the water, and efforts were made 
to cover the road with dry gravel. 


The next car to arrive after Webb was 
No. 14, Tarte, at 8:11, stopping quickly, 
but waiting a little time while the lubricator 
was filled. Croker came in on his third 
round two minutes later, taking the tape at 
speed and running over about 100 feet be- 
yond owing to a failure of his brakes. 
Wormser came in immediately after him, 
stopping for a moment and then running 
on while the Croker car was pushed back 
between the tapes. The cry of “Car com- 
ing” partly scattered the crowd about the 
Croker car as Gabriel rushed up and 
stopped on the right of it. After hard 
work at the crank the Croker car was 
started, and as Gabriel left it speeded up 
to catch him in the town. When it came 
at speed to the out station it failed to stop 
and again ran on for about 100 feet, be- 
ing compelled to back: An’ effort was made 
to repair the brakes, and about eleven min- 
utes were lost in this work. Among the 
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visitors to the outer station at this time 
was Baron Frederic de Turckheim, of the 
de Dietrich company. 

Hawtey Siirs on Wert Roan. 


When Hawley came up closely follow- 
ing Heath at 8:21 he, too, slipped in the 
wet road, and the front wheels of the car 
stopped on the far tape; he backed a lit- 
tle, took his card, and was off. 

By this time there were about a couple 
of hundred people at the incoming station, 
with a dozen cars drawn up in the fork 
of the intersecting road. Many of the 
spectators were residents of the locality, 
while others were evidently from New 
York or other outside points. As they 
became more familiar with the spectacle 
of the rushing cars, and as the intervals 
between each became longer, they crowded 
closely into the road until there was bare- 
ly room for a car to pass between two 
crowds of men, women, children and even 
small children in arms. What made the 
matter still worse was the presence of sev- 
eral boys with bicycles in each group; in 
the event of a sudden stampede the bi- 
cycles would inevitably have tripped many 
persons. Such skidding as that of Arents 
at any time between 10 and 1 o'clock would 
almost inevitably have resulted in the in- 
jury of many persons. Throughout the 
day there was no one at either entering or 
departing station to keep the people back 
for their own safety, nor could this have 
been done except by a file of soldiers along 
each side of the road with guns touching. 
The people were as reckless and careless 
as at a circus parade or political procession. 
The passage of a horse and sulky along 
the road to the east called attention to 
the fact that there had been practically 
no outside traffic since the start of the 
race. 

Sartori Turns Up. 

To the amazement of all, shortly after 
Schmidt had made his third passage at 
8:30, Sartori was seen approaching at 
high speed in the missing F. I. A. T. He 
ran by the tapes a distance of some fifty 
yards and was compelled to back. When 
released he rushed on into the town and 
passed out at the end of his six minutes. 
When Clement came 
time at 8:37 his mechanician stepped down 
and examined the brake for a moment be- 
fore they started up quickly; they ran 
through and after being timed out stopped 
until 9:05 in making repairs. Tarte, Lyttle 
and Heath came in within about six min- 
utes, all stopping quickly and getting 
promptly away except that Heath’s mech- 
anician took advantage of the stop to fill 
the lubricator. 


The cry of “No. 4 with one tire gone,” 
from the lookout, brought out all the Pope- 
Toledo forces in a hurry, and Webb was 
seen“at the bend with Luttgen just pass- 
ing him. The big Mercedes: whitled: upto 
the tapes, paused for an instant, and then 
rushed on, while Webb followed slowly’ 
and drew his car out on the right side of 


in for the fourth + 


~~ 
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the road short of the tape. As he stopped 
he told his friends that he had passed 
Arents car upside down in the road east 
of Queens with both men killed.) He had 
little to say, having passed very quickly, 
and he was in no humor to discuss the 
matter, so.the report went round in vague 
form. His tank had held fairly well, 
though still leaking, and efforts were made 
to lash and strap it more securely; at the 
same time men set to work on the right 
rear wheel, whose tire was gone. A num- 
ber of extra tires were at hand, but none 
of the right weight, and men were sent 
to find a key to the storage barn and get 
others. Meanwhile the best of those at 
hand was put into place and inflated. By 
the time the work was completed the men 
returned with the right tires, but after a 
little discussion it was decided to make no 
further change. Both men were offered 
milk and brandy when they first stopped, 
but they barely took a sip, being too wrought 
up and interested to eat. After nearly 27 
minutes’ delay the car was timed and 
started anew. 

By an odd coincidence Campbell, in No. 
I, arrived at the control just ten seconds 
ahead of Gabriel in No. 2, but while the 
latter was on his fifth lap the former was 
on his third, or sixty miles behind. 


CroKER ARRIVES IN Bap SHAPE. 


At a little after 9 o’clock Croker came 
limping into view, stopping when past the 
bend for about twenty seconds, resuming, 
and then stopping some 60 yards short of 
the entering tape, starting up once more 
and stopping between the tapes. The car 
was in bad shape, the frame being bent and 
distorted, bolts broken off, and the machin- 
ery nearly touching the ground, The 
pressed steel frame had originally been 
perforated at close intervals with holes 
about four inches in diameter, but as it 
proved to be considerably over weight the 
same process was continued by drilling 
smaller holes, of about one inch in diam- 
eter, wherever space could be found for 
them. The result was that when the car 
first started all parts of the frame looked 
like a honeycomb, or more properly like 
a slice of Swiss cheese, the holes being of 
various sizes. The webs of metal between 
adjoining holes in the side members of 
the main frame were from 1-4 to 3-16 
inch wide. Each side member was braced 
by a tie rod passing over two struts de- 
pending from the member, so that the cen- 
tral portion was well supported. This 
truss, however, ended at a point about un- 
der the after edge of the seat. The gas- 
oline tank, holding thirty gallons, was 
placed on top of the frame and just abaft 
the seat, at the same time being well for- 
ward of the rear axle. By this arrange- 
ment the weights of the two men as well 
as that of:the tank and fuel were centered 
neither over=the rear axle nor over the 
center of the truss, but just at the after 
end of the latter. Here the frame was all 
cut away by the many perforations, .and 
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the result on each successive round was 
very interesting. By this time, om the 
fourth round, the skeleton webb of each 
side‘ member was bulging outward just 
over the point of attachment of the rear 
end of the tie-rod, the frame was showing 
distortion at other points, the seat back was 
nearly gone, and some bolts were sheared. 
The brakes had ceased to work properly, 
and the car was unfit for further running. 
Mr. Croker sat at the wheel during the 
short interval of stopping, stern and im- 
perturbable as a statue, apparently wncon- 
scious alike of the condition of his car and 
the cheers of some of his friends by the 
roadside. He ran through the control, 
and after the outbound timing stopped for 
about five minutes for repairs. 


HEATH’s ARTISTIC Work. 


Heath made his sixth entry at 9:34; an 
artistic slow-down, a quick stop, a moment's 
relaxation of the limbs, and then away 
instantly, the whole maneuver being ma- 
chine-like in its repetition in each round. 
His face was serious and sober, and never 
lighted by a smile. Only four minutes later, 
but sixty miles astern, came Tarte, jovial 
and smiling, pulling up well, touching his 
rear right tire with his hand to feel its 
temperature, and then dashing on. He was 
the exception in the list of the older riders, 
being the most animated of them. 


By this time the strain of the long work 
was beginning to tell, and the shadow of 
the acident to No. 5, though vague and 
mistlike, had begun to settle on the faces. 
While some at the start wore an every- 
day expression, the majority even then 
were tense and hard as though engaged in 
a very serious task. Even: when lightened 
by the temporary relaxation of the stop and 
the slow‘run through the controls, they 
were severe, solemn, stolid, saturnine, ser- 
ious, statue-like. All through the morn- 
ing they had refused food and drink, and 
their conversation had been restricted to 
the fewest possible words. 


There were a few exceptions, Tarte al- 
ready mentioned; Webb, who was busy 
and bustling under his troubles, and his 
mate Lyttle, but most of them seemed to 
be moving in a world apart from that of 
the idle spectators around them. In almost 
every case the mentatl attitude of the mech- 
anician was different from that of his 
driver; while the latter seldom stepped 
from the car or even moved in his seat, 
there was often something to cause the 
former to alight, or if not he took advan- 
tage of the chance to stand up or meve his 
position. As a class, the mechanicians took 
life less seriously than their drivers, dis- 
playing more animation of feature. They 
seldom asked for food or drink, but fre- 
quently accepted either where the driver 
megely declined by a gesture. ‘To all ap- 
aomecks ‘every mechanician in the race 
was animated by the same spirit*as his 
driver, doing his utmost to help his car 
without waiting for orders or instructions. 
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SCALE MAP OF THE WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, 





JR., CUP RACE COURSE IN NEW YORK CITY AND NASSAU COUNTY, LONG ISLAND. 
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rf Bed banner right hand side of road 100 yards from turn to the right. 


P White banner straight ahead intersection. 


i Beginning and end of controls. 


E Red banner for right turn near corner. 


“THE AUTOMOBILE” 


F® Green banner 100 yards from R.R. crossing. 


All the turns are right turns. 





Scale of Miles ; 
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Complete Distance of Course, 30.24 Miles. 


October 15, 1904. 





Length of Hicksville Control, .40 miles. Length of Hempstead Control, 1.40 miles. 
Contours are Fine Curved Lines with Figures Showing Elevation Above Mean Sea Level. 


3 4 ie 


4 
6 


Distance from New York City Hall to Village of Queens, 14 Miles. 


Flag and Control Signs are Those Used on the A. A.A. Official Map. 
Arrows Along Course Show, Direction of Race. 
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Litrte TaLK Durinc Stops. 


While there was very little conversation 
duri; e brief. “even with those”tars 
which ‘ttle little noise, the. terfible roar 
from under the great’ square bonnets of 
the Panhards made it difficult to catch the 
few words that were said by Heath and 
Tarte. 


According to the original plan, the ticket 
timed and signed at the in-station of a con- 
trol was to be carried by the pilot to the 
timer at the out-station, who would mark 
time and sign it and then deposit it in the 
copper box on the side of the car. Owing 
to the failure of the pilot system in Hemp- 
stead, it was necessary to give the ticket 
to one of the crew, the mechanician usually 
taking it. This created some misunder- 
standing, and in some cases the mechani- 
cian took the ticket from the timer, passed 
it to the driver, and the latter impatiently 
labored to slip it into the box on his right 
hand before starting from the entering 
station. 


Clement came up at 9:39 on his fifth 
round, stopping and starting without loss 
of time; a minute later Lyttle pulled in, ask- 
ing for gasoline on his next stop and ac- 
cepting a drink of milk and brandy. Next 
came Schmidt, approaching the tapes very 
slowly, then Gabriel, dashing up, stopping 
for an instant and starting away. Luttgen 
was obliged to stop a half mile east of the 
control to repair a leaky gasoline pipe, los- 
ing a few minutes; after him came Webb, 
runing through to the far end and there 
losing nearly half an hour with tire re- 
pairs. Campbell came next, then Clement 
whirled in, making up time lost on the last 
part of the fifth round. Sartori made his 
second and last appearance a few minutes 
later, rushing through the town only to 
stop midway of the control with a disabled 
clutch, the car lying there dead for some 
hours. 


Though about sixty miles astern of 
Heath and half that distance astern of 
Clement, Tarte passed along steadily at 
10:24, having lost time on this round by 
fixing a tire after previously leaving the 
control. Lyttle came next, making a short 
stop and taking a light drink of milk and. 
brandy when it was offered. 


PANHARD MEN Eat. 


The Panhard men were constantly on the 
lookout for their cars, and stood between 
the tapes with a bag containing four or five 
raw eggs, a bottle of Poland water and a 
bottle of bouillon. There was little demand 
for refreshment, however, until on Heath’s 
arrival at 10:28 he took a drink of water 
and his mechanician accepted the bag of 
eggs. When half a mile east of the control 
Heath had overtaken Croker, the latter 
looking a around and i in doing. s so § -eysaigad to 
the wrong. : his gave 

eat y safely 








oom, bul 

with a few inches to spare. 
When Croker came in at 10:29 the frame 

was still more bent than on the previous 
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round, one of the iron straps holding the 
tank ‘broken at the fore end, and t 
tank was. thd leaking. » The ‘car 





ovér the tape and was pushed back: for, oS e 
pairs, wooden plugs being driven in the ” ay 12 2 ae 
holes in the tank and wooden wedges‘under ~ 


the loose stfaps. The starting crank was 
still without a pin, so that starting was 2 
difficult matter, the sleeve being hammered 
into place and then slipping back. Eight 
minutes were lost in repairs before the car 
was timed, and then she lost a minute and 
one half by stopping again when fairly in- 
side the inner tape. 

Schmidt, Luttgen, Campbell-and Clement 
passed between 10:30 and 11, all apparent- 
ly running well. Just at 11 o’clock Tarte 
came up, both he and his helper taking a 
drink of bouillon and carrying with them a 
bag of eggs. Four minutes: later Heath 
came up, declining the proffered bouillon 
and Poland water, though his mechanician 
accepted the eggs. 

REPORTS OF KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


Whatever doubt remained of the truth 
of the report first brought by Webb was 
dispelled by the brief words of following 
drivers, though the details were as yet un- 
known. Wild rumors now began to float 
through the crowds at each end of the con- 
trol. It was said that Arents was dead, 
while his mechanician had been thrown 
against a wire and decapitated, Sartori had 
both legs taken off near Hicksville, Wal- 
lace had nearly killed his mechanician, a 
boy and two men had been killed by a pass- 
ing car, and Bernin had run into a tel- 
egraph pole and was badly injured while 
Tracy was also among the wounded. While 
all of these reports lacked confirmation 
they served to excite the crowd. 


When Lyttle came in on his seventh turn 
there was a wild rush of his friends. He 
stopped short of the tape at the side of the 
road and took in gasoline and water at the 
same time, while his tires were wet down 
and his mechanician had a drink of milk. 
Stopping for thirty seconds between the 
tapes, at 11:13 he hurried on. 

When Schmidt came up a little later his 
brakes were working badly and he ran by, 
backing and stopping, to fix them. While 


™ dhis mechanician was busy" Schmidt stepped 


out of the car and lit a cigar, though he 
was under way again before it was fairly 
drawing. Luttgen and Clement followed, 
the latter’s mechanician lifting the side of 
the hood and setting up a plug as the car 
stopped. Then came Campbell and Tarte. 
As the. latter ran out of the other end of 
the control he stopped to fix a split pin and 
to look over the brake. 


Croker Minus A TIRE. 

At 11:58 Croker came in on his sixth 
round with his car a wreck; the tire was 
gone . fo a left wheel, the frame . 

“hhad-drop uple of inches further-dur- ~ 
ing the round, and the webs between the 


holes, that had been merely bent before, 
were now in many cases broken short off. 
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eee etapa re Da he asked i im- 





look; he declined all food, though his mech- 
anician took a drink of water, and after a 
véry brief stop: he hurried on. 

Luttgen came next, then Schmidt, and 
then Clement on his ninth round just ahead 
of. Campbell on: his seventh. Clement’s 
face betrayed no more emotion than in the 
first round, though he had good hopes now 
of winning the cup, it was as grave and 
solemn as an old man’s charged with years 
of care and responsibility. 

Heath entered Hempstead -at 12:47 for 
the last time, after leaving the control he 
stopped for about thirty seconds, then 
started again and a turn of the road hid 
him from view. Clement followed through 
the town almost 11 minutes later, driving 
solemnly and steadily as ever. When Tarte 
went through on his ninth round he looked 
up and waved his hand cheerily in answer 
to a salute from a stranger. 


LyttTLe’s Goop LITTLE Car. 


The passing of Campbell was hardly a 
matter of interest now, but Lyttle, who fol- 
lowed him, had fairly won third place by 
his clever handling of a good little car. 
Though only on his sixth lap, his mate, 
Webb, held on pluckily after him. The 
last trip of the Croker car was painful to 
see, as it was literally a moving wreck. 
Luttgen on his seventh round and Schmidt 
on his eighth passed for the last time a little 
before 2 o'clock. 


It was a certainty that the race was over, 
but no one in Hempstead knew whether 
Heath or Clement had won. The Panhard 
car that had laid at the in-station all day 
had started east some time before, and at 
2 o'clock it came back at a good speed with 
the French flag and the Panhard banner 
flying. A little later the Panhard repair car 
followed, the three mechanicians waving 
their hands in glee, and it was taken for 
granted that Heath had won. 

TraFFic Crowps THE COURSE. 


All through the morning the course was 
practically free from traffic; a few cars and 
horse vehicles passed, but the racers had 
the road to themselves. About noon the 
passing became more frequent, and by 1 
o’clock there were a number of cars and 
carriages out. By 2 o'clock vehicles of 
all kinds began to crowd the road and all 
chances of speeding were over. Through 
the town the streets were not crowded, 
there being nothing to compare with the 
public turnout on the occasion of a big 
endurance run. There was no trouble with 
the crossings, even with the important one 
where the oes runs; nor, to 2 pear- 

y 


pn a the citizens ; serious com- 
‘their@daily life. — a 


At the outgoing station there did not 
seem to be always strict adherence to the 
rules. Some of the cars passed the length 
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GASOLINE PUMP, AIR FLASK AND WATER FILLING FUNNEL AT THE LUTTGEN CHANGING GOGGLES AT THE HEMPSTEAD CONTROL WHILE 
CONTINENTAL TIRE DEPOT IN HEMPSTEAD. HIS MECHANICIAN TAKES A CUP OF COFFEE. 


POURING WATER ON THE TIRES OF WEBB’S 60-H.P. POPE-TOLEDO TO COOL OFF OUTSIDE HEMPSTEAD CONTROL. 
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of a wheel beyond the tape, and some as 
much as three-quarters of their entire 
length and were allowed to remain in that 
position before being started. 

The enthusiasm of the spectators carried 
them-away, and in the earlier hours when 
the cars were about to get away some of 
the bystanders helped to push them off. 
This was vigorously protested by two or 
three men at the control. Warning was 
given to.the crowd, and thereafter only 
newcomers attempted to handle the cars. 
None of the fastest machines, especially 
those handled by the foreign drivers, went 
beyond the tape. It was quite noticeable 
that car No. 7, with Heath at the wheel, 
always remained from one to two feet with- 
in the tape. Clement.in No. 12 invariably 
made a neat stop within about four inches 
of the line. In several instances mechani- 
cians were permitted to cross the tape be- 
fore the car was officially started and pro- 
cure lubricating oil and return with it to 
the car to replenish the oil tanks. 

Gasoline and water were invariably 
taken on the machines outside of the con- 
trol. At the Continental tire depot a very 
simple and ingenious arrangement for sup- 
plying water was used. A large funnel 
with a big opening, in which was fitted a 
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wooden plug with a wire attached extend- 
ing out over the top of the funnel, was filled 
with water and raised -by three men: over 
the tank opening. The plug was with- 
drawn, and the water speedily rushed out 
and filled the radiator. 

It was quite noticeable after about the 
sixth round that the drivers were under 
great tension, as they did not seem to know 
how many times they had gone around, 
and almost always asked the starter how 
many laps they had yet to make. In the 
first two rounds it was observed that the 
drivers were very anxious to locate the 
starter, as his badge did not seem to make 
him so conspicuous that they could easily 
distinguish him from the other persons 
who crowded around the car. After the 
third round or so the drivers appeared to 
get accustomed to the situation and evi- 
dently know the appearance of the man 
who deposited the time card in the boxes 
they carried. In the earlier hours of the 
race the timer had entirely too much to 
do, as he not only had to note the passage 
of the cars, but had to attend to the tele- 
phone, and he finally pressed into service 
one of the pilots, who thereafter attended 
to the telephone calls. This left the timer 
to do his own work and there was no hitch. 





At Hicksville on the 


Base of the Triangle. 


HE Hicksville control is somewhat pe- 
culiarly situated, inasmuch as it com- 
mences and erds, not in the open country, 
but right in the main street of the village. 
The entrance, at the north end, is almost 
clear of the built-up portion of the place, 
only a few hundred yards separating the 
control line from open country; but 
the end of the control is almost in the heart 
of the village, and the more powerful cars 
were able to attain a speed of 50 or 60 
miles an hour before they were clear of 
the houses. Had any of them swerved from 
the road there would surely have been 
someone run down, for the sidewalks and 
paths were filled with a continuous pro- 
cession of spectators going out to see the 
cars at speed, coming in to see them at the 
control or standing to watch them pass by. 
The control was cut in two almost equal 
parts by the main line of the Long Island 
Railroad, which crosses the street at right 
angles. The crossing, which is at grade, is 
guarded by gates, and it was expected that 
more or less trouble would be experienced 
by the racers from delays while waiting 
for trains to pass. Nothing of the sort oc- 
curred, however; for, though the gates were 
closed two or three times while machines 
were passing through, the delay was so 
slight that it simply curtailed somewhat the 
wait at the control exit. There is a fork 
leading off to the right just before enter- 
ing the control at the north, but the sharp 
definition of the course secured by oiling, 
together with the signs and banners along 
the way, made it impossible, even for a 
casual observer, to mistake the route. 


SPECTATORS AT HICKSVILLE. 


The number of spectators at Hicksville, 
though considerable, was not as great as 
was expected, and but few came in auto- 
mobiles. Perhaps there were ten or a dozen 
machines in the control altogether—not 
more—and these stood lined up in the side 
roads at the control entrance and exit, the 
majority being at the north end, or en- 
trance. Quite a number of spectators eame 
on every train, but they soon spread over 
the course, the majority seeming to be bent 
on reaching the Jericho turn, so that Hicks- 
ville was comparatively quiet most of the 
time. The merchants whose business it was 
to look to the refreshment of the inner man 


were kept busy, the bakeries in particular. 


being practically cleaned out and the saloons 
dispensing quantities of refreshments to the 
thirsty people; but it was an impossibility 
to get a cup of coffee at any of the hotels, 
except at meal time—a great mistake, as 
many would have been glad of a chance 
for a hot drink after a long period of in- 
action in the sharp air. 


AMBULANCE IN ATTENDANCE. 


On a little road leading off to the right 
of the control, just at the entrance, was a 
black-coveréd vehicle with a red cross 
painted on it. It was an ambulance, and the 
doctor who was in charge stood at the tape, 
near the timer, with a white brassard on 
his arm, bearing the same red emblem. He 
was a cheerful young man, and seemed to 
forget the gruesome errand’ on which he 
had been sent in watching the races. 

The flagmen stationed at the cross roads 
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did their work well, but the red danger 
flags were almost never required. The 
white - flags were large and.vyery. distinct, 
and the men who used them were alert and 
attending to business right along. Almost 
as soon as a car came in sight there would 
be a responsive flutter of white specks along 
the road, denoting a clear passage, which 
must have veen of great assistance to the 
racers in making speed. 

The telephones connecting the timers with 
the judges’ stand were two in number, one 
being at each end of the control, and were 
placed in white boxes secured to telegraph 
poles. Neither of the Hicksville instru- 
ments was very close to the control boun- 
daries, and it was necessary to keep a man 
on duty near the telephone to listen for 
the bell. The telephone at the control en- 
trance was but little used, but the other 
was kept hot, though it was notable that 
very little information as to the progress of 
the race outside of Hicksville came over 
the wires, the people receiving the news, for 
the most part, as it came from the racers 
themselves—generally misinformation. 


IN THE VILLAGE STREET. 


The control south of the railroad cross- 
ing ran through a typical village street, 
overshadowed by fine trees and lined with 
the curious aggregation of residences and 
village stores usually seen in small places, 
some of. which showed visible evidence of 
the influence of the neighboring big city in 
their plate glass and smart paint. A church 
faced the road just at the exit, seeming 
strangely out of place when the racers 
commenced to thunder past. The last of 
the village shade trees marked the spot 
where the cars started away, and at a little 
distance it was quite a sight to watch the 
machines emerge from the gloom, and, 
gathering speed with every turn of the 
wheels, dash into the sunlight and whiz 
down the chocolate-colored turnpike. 

Just beyond the control the Continental 
tire repair station was located, and the ar- 
rival of one of the Mercedes cars was in- 
variably the signal for a regular football 
rush of yellow-jerseyed men, who would run 
alongside the cars as they covered the last 
few yards in centrol, ascertain the wants of 
the drivers, rush back to the station and 
get whatever was wanted and then tear 
back, only to stand, with toes on the line, 
leaning forward like a lot of hackmen, not 
daring to cross the “dead-line” with supplies 
in their hands. The drivers rarely cut down 
their leaving speed to take supplies, and 
there were. many missed sandwiches, oil 
cans and other supplies for men and ma- 
chines. It recalled a Gymkhana event to 
see these same yellow fellows try to make 
speed through the crowds with glasses of 
milk in their hands; but it was surprising 
to see the amount of milk left when the 
rush was over. 


Nicut Béfore tHe Race. 
Most . of che night before the race the 
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pitchy darkness was pierced by. the lights 
from the lanterns and camp-fires of the 
tire men, who sat up all night and watched 
their precious ‘heaps of rubber and bottles 
of wind. Long before the first streak of 
daylight they were hammering and sawing, 
getting their stations ready for the first ar- 
rival, and were ready even before the first 
small boy appeared on the scene. The next 
arrivals were the judges, who laid out the 
tapes, pegging them down to the roadway at 
the spots already marked out by stakes. 
This done, and a preliminary call over the 
telephone from the judges’ stand, asking if 
all was ready, answered in the affirmative, 
and there was nothing to do but await the 
coming of the machines. 


Tue SMALL Boy AppEars. 


Almost before it was light the small boys, 
who invariably turn up before anyone else, 
began to gather at the beginning of the 
control, chilly but cheerful. It was still 
dusky when the bicycle pilots commenced 
to arrive, and the sun had not risen when 
the Chronograph Club timer, a tall man 
with an up-early expression of countenance, 
came at the tapes, which, 25 feet apart, 
marked the first stopping place of the racers. 
Then more small boys, more bicyclists, a 
few automobile enthusiasts and an occa- 
sional contemptuous but good-humored far- 
mer appeared. Altogether there were prob- 
ably 100 persons about the spot when the 
timer took out his watch, a few minutes be- 
fore 6 o’clock, and began to look expectant. 

At 6:05 all eyes were fixed on a turn in 
the road, less than half a mile distant, where 
the cars would first appear. Suddenly a 
dozen voices cried: “There she comes,” 
and with a hum that almost instantly de- 
veloped into a rattle Mercedes No. 1, Camp- 
bell driving, approached and made an easy 
stop between the tapes, the driver looking 
straight ahead; the timer made an entry on 
a card, handed it to a bicycle pilot, and 
signalled the driver to go ahead. The Mer- 
cedes moved off with a jerk, but seemed 
to have no difficulty in keeping well behind 
the pacemaker, who, on arriving at the other 
end of the control, handed the card to the 
timer there. That official noted the time 
indicated and held the car until the three 
minutes in the control had elapsed, slipping 
the card into the record box just before 
giving the signal to go. This was the 
method adopted in every case, and it worked 
well, as far as the Hicksville control was 
concerned. ‘There was no lack of pilots, 
even when two or three cars entered at the 
same time. 


De Dierricn Rusues In. 

Before the Mercedes was well clear of 
the control entrance another roar announced 
the approach of the second car, and No. 2, 
the big De Dietrich, came down the road, 
going faster than the first car, but taking 
considerable time in making the stop. The 
big 80-horsepower motor seemed to make a 
good deal more fuss in keeping down to 
control speed than did the Mercedes. Then 
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there was a wait of about three minutes 
before the Royal Tourist, its 30-horsepower 
exhausting like a big motor, came in, Tracy 
looking cool and comfortable. 

The first bit of excitement was furnished 
by the next arrival, the 60-horsepower Pope- 
Toledo driven by Webb. Just over the line 
the motor stopped, and the mechanician got 
out and “tickled” the carbureter. He was 
just starting for the crank when gasoline 
running from the carbureter became ig- 
nited, and in a second there was a merry 
blaze under the hood. For a moment things 
looked serious; but fortunately little gaso- 
line had escaped, and the mechanician beat 
out the flames with his gloved hands. Webb 
sat all this time quite unmoved, only speak- 
ing once to czution the mechanician not to 
burn himself. The whole affair was over 
in less than two minutes, and the machine 
proceeded through the control uninjured. 
Arents’s Mercedes and the 24-horsepower 
Pope-Toledo came next, seemingly in about 
the same relative positions as when they 
started, the little American car going at a 
surprising pace and making a sharp stop. 

Heata Maxes a Goon Entry. 

Hardly had the spectators time to remem- 
ber that the great Heath was next on the 
list when the thunderous roar of the 9o- 
horsepower Panhard was heard, and the car 
came tearing around the curve and down the 
road, evidently traveling faster than any 
of the preceding machines. Heath made a 
careful stop, however, and was very cool. 
His motor made a tremendous racket, and 
the car was with difficulty kept behind the 
bicycle pilot. As Heath stopped, a young 
woman in brown wearing on her arm a 
brassard marked “Panhard” rushed up to 
him, seized his hand and expressed in warm 
terms her hope that he would win. She re- 
mained at the control throughout the day, 
chatting for a few seconds with the great 
driver every time he came through. A few 
other ladies who had come in automobiles 
occupied chairs placed by the roadside, and 
were faithful to the end. 

Hawley, in E. R. Thomas’s 60-horsepower 
Mercedes, came next, going very fast, 
though not at Heath’s pace. Werner, who 
came next in the 90-horsepower Mercedes, 
seemed somewhat excited. He slowed up 
considerably at quite a distance from the 
control and then speeded up again so that, 
though he made a violent stop, he overran 
the inner tape by a couple of yards and 
had to reverse. 

The first of the Fiats, with Sartori up, 
was due next, and when two minutes passed 
without its appearing the spectators began 
to express surprise, as great speed had 
been expected from the Italians. But the 
Fiat did not come, and four minutes later 
No. 11 went through with a very brief 
stop. The Renault ran well, but slowed 
up a good deal on approaching the con- 
trol. The next arrival was the Clement- 
Bayard, driven by the “Baby Driver,” and 
going like a whirlwind. The big blue car 
made a decided sensation as it drew up. 
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Clement wore a tan-colored coat and a 
heavy leather football helmet, looking very 
business-like and clean—the latter feature, 
however, entirely disappearing later. Cle- 
ment seemed rather. excited and nervous, 
and the stop seemed to worry him. Tart, 
in Panhard No. 14, came up fast, and 
stopped with the rear wheels locked. Teste, 
in Panhard No. 15, came up faster and 
braked more violently, sliding almost the 
entire 25 feet between the tapes. 


Tue “Gray WoxrF” Appears. 

There was rather a long wait—about four 
minutes—before the Packard Gray Wolf, 
driven by Schmidt, came around the curve 
and stopped short of the first tape, losing 
several seconds in getting over. Schmidt 
brought in the first news of Sartori, report- 
ing that the Fiat had broken a shaft some- 
where. The little Packard looked ridicu- 
lously small, coming as it did just after the 
enormous Panhards. 

The S. & M. Simplex, owned and driven 
by Frank Croker, dashed up just as Schmidt 
was pulling away. Croker was fairly flying, 
and overran the inner tape a good 100 yards, 
but lost no time in reversing, handling his 
car with evident skill. He was one of 
the coolest of the drivers. The last Mer- 
cedes, No. 18, was some time in making its 
appearance, and when it did round the 
curve began slowing up a long way from 
the line, Luttgen, the driver,. seeming 
slightly flustered. 


Watiace Has a MISHAP. 


The last car on the list of starters was 
No. 19, Wallace’s 90-horsepower Fiat, and 
when, after some delay, it came tearing 
down the road, it was seen to swerve to 
the right. The crowd scattered in a twink- 
ling, and barely in time, for Wallace shot 
over the line and ripped into the control 
at 60 miles an hour. In the brief instant 
occupied in passing the line it was seen that 
something was wrong, and that the driver 
was trying to do something—no one could 
make out what. The car kept to the right, 
scraped the curb for a hundred yards, and 
disappeared in the direction of the control 
exit. As it went out of sight, however, the 
motor was heard to stop. A bicycle rider 
came back in a few minutes with the re- 
port that Wallace had been unable to stop 
his car owing to something being stuck. 
If afterwards proved that this was the case, 
the clutch having become jammed so that it 
could not be thrown out, and, apparently, 
he did not cut off the ignition. 

Gabriel came in with the big De Dietrich 
before the excitement over Wallace’s spec- 
tacular flight had subsided, his car run- 
ning smoothly and at great speed. He had 
passed No. 1, Mercedes, which came in a 
couple of minutes later, reporting that a 
man had been run over by a car at Jericho. 

This report was later followed by a story 
that Wallace had run over his mechanician 
at that point and killed him, which seemed 
strange, as he certainly had a mechanician 
when he flew through the control. 
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WEBB AND THE Pope-ToLepo. 


The 60-horsepower: Pope-Toledo: followed 
the Mercedes after several minutes, Webb a 
little excited. His» motor, stopped just as 


he was pulling away: from: f° 
statted again almost ‘instantly, 
terval, during: which "the spec 
to forget that they. were cold in the excite- 
ment of speculating as to who: should -be 
next around the turn. It was Heath, who 
came up, apparently ‘faster than: any previ- 
ous car, and made a magnificent stop. His 
good judgment was shown in the fact that 
though the raking was of the most stren- 
uous sort, there was but little sliding of 
the wheels, the great car coming to a’stand- 
still midway between the two tapes with 
every portion of its anatomy quivering with 
the shock of suddenly arrested motion. This 
was the best stop made, even by Heath 
himself, at the Hicksville control. 

When Hawley came in two minutes later 
with the Thomas Mercedes, No. 8, his 
mechanician made a grandstand play by 
standing on the ground while the car was 
stopped, and, after it started and gained 
some speed, making a flying leap into his 
seat. This made the spectators hold their 
breath for a second. It was a risky thing 
to do. The 24-horsepower Pope-Toledo, 
No.6, came ‘in, running finely, and reported 
three cars broken down, but could not say 
where or what cars. 

This dpparent lack of knowledge of loca- 
tion was curiously apparent in many cases. 
A driver would come in and report a car 
broken down scmewhere, but would be ut- 
terly unable to say where. 





Turee Cars ARRIVE TOGETHER. 


Clement, No. 12, and Teste, No. 15, with 
the 90-horsepower Mercedes, came in al- 
most together, the blue Clement-Bayard 
leading slightly, and for the first time there 
were three cars standing at the entrance 
together. What with the deafening ex- 
hausts, the necessity for quick action and 
the difficulty of getting around among the 
people, those whose work commenced upon 
the arrival of a car were for a moment 
badly confused, but things were soon 
straightened out, and the three machines 
went noisily up the street in single file, 
headed by their pilots, who kept diligently 


“rubbering” at their gigantic charges. Cle- « 
ment’s motor stopped for an instant as he 


was leaving the control entrance, but the 
first turn of the crank set it thundering 
again. 

Rep RENAULT IN TROUBLE. 


The red Rerault came in looking very 
white around the gills, for steam was. escap- 
ing, with a hiss that could. be heard even 
through the roar of the exhaust, from a 
dozen places in the circular. radiator. - The 
whole machine seemed sizzling hot. It was 
a positive. relief to look-at the next car to 
arrive, Mercedes No. 9, Werner: so° cool 
as to ‘seem almost apathetic. Then, Croker 
came around. again in his. Simplex, making 
great speed, and, as he shoved up his gog- 
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gles, showing a jolly face that wore an ex- 
pression of real enjoyment.. 

In reply to the query: “How is it ifoing, 
Mr. a she laughed and said: “Fine! 


ei Hing elegant time.” And away 
fie went, s’s Mercedes, No. 5, came ie 


in after: ‘Croker, running rather slowly, if: eohtadl, and his: P nuanidnt oo out and 


seemed. Arents reported that he-had lost a 
tire at Hempstead, and*when a new one was 
put on it promptly blew out. Fortunately 
the next one held up. The radiator of this 


car was leaking pretty badly, and while _ 


still in the control the mechanician com- 
menced plugging the leaks. with sharpened 
matches. Upon being informed that this 
was contrary to the rules he -waited. until 
the word was given, and, pushing the car 
out of the control, finished the plugging 
in haste. As the car got under way an 
object was seen to drop out, and a spectator 
picked up a pair of goggles thought to 
belong to’ Mr. Arents. This was the last 
time the unfortunate machine was seen in 
Hicksville. 


GABRIEL IN A PLEASANT Moon. 


Gabriel came through with a broad grin, 
evidently feeling good, and went away with 
a wave of his arm as his white car dwindled 
into a speck down the road. Schmidt 
brought in the Gray Wolf running like a 
clock. Trouble had been experienced at 
Mineola, where four minutes was lost from 
battery defects. The 60-horsepower Pope- 
Toledo came in with a front tire gone, the 
Jericho turn having been too much for it. 
The run to Hicksville had been made on the 
rim, which was in bad shape,. causing a 
loss of 28 minutes in getting a new tire in 
place. 

Teste went through with his Panhard 
without incident, soon followed by Clement, 
whose face, where not covered by his mask, 
was exactly the same color as thé oiled 
road. He explained this by relating the 
struggle it had cost him to pass the 60,- 
horsepower Pope-Toledo. It had been a 
long pull, and Clement had taken showers 
of road material thrown up by Webb’s 
wheels. The oily stuff stuck to everything 
it could reach, and Clement’s face was fairly 
plastered. Mercedes No. 18 reported a tire 
lost at Jericho. 

Lyttle and Tart passed through, and 
sCroker followed, his face now wearing a 
“more sober look. His*frame was bending, 
the most evident distortion being just for- 
ward of the rear axle. The cross members 
in the rear were also bending. Croker 
reported losing a spare chain on the road. 
He shot away after Tart, who just preceded 
him through the control, and seemed to be 
overhauling the Frenchman when they dis- 
appeared. No. 2, the De Dietrich, came 
through and got away almost on even terms 
with Mercedes No. 18, which had been 
delayed at Hicksville having a tire put on, 
and the two raced away almost together. 


eral Sprenpip Starr. 
ue Mie the “next arrival, gave a fine ex- 


hibition of picking up speed on leaving the 


parently; ‘thai 
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control, going through his gears like a flash 
and, jumping-into speed with, less s dela ‘, ap- 
mae gies} to 1D TO c, w- 
ast be- 









started it. Before he could get,into the car 
it stopped again, but after. starting a sec- 
ond ‘time the car got away without further 
trouble. 

Schmidt went by in his usual ealiieods 
manner, and shortly after the belated Sar- 
tori, with A. G. Vanderbilt’s. Fiat, appeared 
on the scene, looking much. worried, though 
his .car seemed to..be running well, It was 
impossible to make out from what -he said 
where he had been all the time, but he 
made it clear that something had been 
wrong with his car. 

Campbell, Gabriel and Lyttle followed 
each other through the control, and then 


Croker came around again, more worried 


and his frame more bent than before.. The 
left side of the frame was bent worsé#than 
the right, and the whole car seemed to have 
sagged greatly. 


CLEMENT Protests VIGOROUSLY. 


Clement came to the end of the contro} 
and caused a little excitement. As his car 
approached there was a hissing noise, and 
the mechanician, jumping out as the car 
stopped, found a relief cock had jarred open. 
He proceeded, while the car was standing 
in the control waiting for the expiration of 
the three minutes, to wire it up, and had 
just finished and closed the hood when the 
judge objected, saying that any work on the 
car done in controls would lay the driver 
open to disqualification. Clement protested 
vigorously that he was within his rights in 
doing this, and he, his mechanician, the 
judge and the timer engaged in a warm 
argument. As the work had been finished, 
however, and Clement’s time had elapsed 
while the dispute was in progress, the car was 
sent off, the officials not knowing what else 
to do. Clement slammed in his clutch and 
tore off in an a1.gry mood, leaving the judge 
and timer in dcubt as to whether they were 
right or wrong. There seemed to be no 
certainty as to just what the rules were in 
this respect, and Clement’s positive state- 
ments that he had a right to make repairs in 
controls—that Mr. Vanderbilt had told him 
he could do so—made them waver in giving 
their decision. 


Reparrs TO WALLACE’s Friar. 


Just at this time Wallace’s Fiat was 
pushed out of the control, and, men having 
arrived with tools, an attempt was made to 
repair the damage, Wallace declaring that 
though he knew-he had no chance, he would 
get into the race again if it could be man- 

aged. The spring cf his clutch had broken 
and after getting the clutch in it gould not 
be disengaged ‘ 

his car had ruieaage “thec Ww 
lace said it was frue. They had stopped at 
Jericho, having had ‘clutch trouble there, . 
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Albert Clement Crossing the Railroad Tracks at Queens.—Note Train Waiting on Right, Spectators Rushing Out On Bethpage Road When No. 18 Stopped to Fix a Tire.; 
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and in making a jump for the car when 
starting the man, Antonio Donderi, missed 
his hold and fell, the. rear wheel * passing 
over him. “I felt the jolt,” said Wallace, 
“but I knew J could do nothing for’ him, 
and that those at the tire tent, who had 
seen him fall, would care for him; so l 
called another man who jumped on, and we 
came right through. When 1 tried to throw 
out the clutch on approaching the Hicks- 
ville control all my strength failed to budge 
it, and I could only stop by throwing my 
switch.” All sorts of rumors came in con- 
cerning the man, but all were set at rest 
when he walked in with a bag of tools, 
the only apparent damage done being the 
tearing off sf the heel of one of his shoes. 
After an hour’s work on the car it was 
found that nothing could be done. “Worse 
than I thought,” said Wallace. “Can’t do 
anything till we get into a machine shop.” 


Tracy’s Last APPEARANCE. 


Webb came in with his gasoline tank leak- 
ing badly. Then Tart, Lyttle, Luttgen and 
Heath, the latter going like the wind and 
seeming as good as when he first started. 
Tracy at last appeared. “Where have you 
been, Joe?” “Broke a shaft,” replied 
Tracy, grinning. “Found a blacksmith shop 
and turned another and came on.” He 
looked so ‘pleased at his job that the crowd 
grinned with him, though few had any idea 
of the feat he had accomplished and told of 
in a few off-hand words. Tracy’s gasoline 
tank was damaged, but he pushed on, closely 
followed by Campbell and Gabriel, who soon 
overtook him. Croker re-appeared, his wor- 
ried look somewhat deepened, his frame all 
out of shape and the transmission box dan- 
gerously near the ground. He reported that 
No. 5, Arents’s Mercedes, had run into a 
telegraph pole, and that Arents and his 
mechanician kad been taken away in an am- 
bulance. A few minutes later a report came 
in from the grandstand, it was said, that 
both were instantly killed. 


SarTorI 1s DISQUALIFIED. 


While this disquieting news was being 
discussed by the crowd Sartori again came 
into the control. He was promptly met by 
the judge, who told him he was disqualified. 
Sartori’s knowledge of English was not suf- 
ficient to enable him to understand any 
such statement, and it was not until an 
interpreter had been hunted up that he could 
be induced to understand. When the full 
significance of the sentence had dawned 
upon him he was the most miserable, woe- 
begone man in Hicksville. 

Wallace came.up while the interpreter was 
at work, and on being informed what the 
trouble was, went to the telephone and 
asked Chairman Pardington for details. It 
then transpired that Sartori had made a 
flying. start ii stead of a standing one, as 
prescribed by the rules, and that the officials 
had been unable to catch him sooner. After 
a somewhat heated argument, during which 
Wallace protested, as a member of the race 
commission, against Sartori’s disqualifica- 
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tion without a chance to defend himself, 
Sartori finally had to give in, a sad, sad 
man. The car was found out of business, 
however, from clutch trouble, and though 
Mr. Vanderbilt later telephoned authority 
for Sartori t» continue, he was unable to 
do so, and started working on the crippled 
car, just across the road from the other 
Fiat. 

While the excitement over Sartori was at 
its height Heath came in, running as usual, 
but losing a good deal of water. He went 
on without paying any attention to it. Tart 
and Luttgen came in, one right after the 
other, and when they disappeared Luttgen 
was maintaining his slight lead. The little 
Pope-Toledo went through, behaving well, 
and Clement fcllowed shortly after, his car 
swerving around a good deal, and the ex- 
haust throwing out a good deal of smoke. 


GasrieEL Down ANpD Out. 


Campbell passed, and then the De Die- 
trich came in, almost red hot. The car was 
pushed over the tape, and the front of the 
bonnet, which was very loose and blister- 
ing hot, was removed. A pump connection 
was found broken. On hearing this Gab- 
riel took off his rubber coat, disclosing the 
fact that his upper garments, aside from 
the outer coat, consisted of an undershirt 
and a folded newspaper tied across his 
chest, went forward and examined the dam- 
aged part, had some water put in and then, 
very quietly and methodically, began to put 
things in order, saying that it was of no 
use—they were out of it. The big white car 
was laid up just ahead of Wallace’s Fiat. 

The big Pope-Toledo passéd again. Cle- 
ment came around, going fast, complaining 
of a sore back from the constant jolting. 
His exhaust was now very smoky. Just 
after he got away Sartori managed to get 
off, having made a temporary repair, but 
he was not seen again at Hicksville. Badly 
crippled, Croker was the next arrival. His 
frame was now so buckled that the gear-box 
scraped the ground and his gasoline tank, 
pounded loose, was leaking freely. It looked 
hopeless, but Croker was game to the end, 
and said he wculd not stop until he had to. 
He sped off, his motor working beautifully, 
but his car leaving a triple track in the dust. 
Tart came in with the report that Heath 
had just passed the Gray Wolf. 


WisHep HeatH Goop Luck. 

The Panhard came in shortly, the leak 
in the water system having stopped. Some 
admirer wished Heath, now on his ninth 
round, good luck. To the surprise of 
everyone the usually cool driver appeared 
much annoyed. “No, no!” he exclaimed 
testily. “Don't wish me good luck. Don’t 
wish me anything; it will be bad luck for 
me if you do.” The admirer faded away 
with a meek “All right, I won’t.” 

The Gray Wolf came in a little later, 
running as well as ever, Schmidt and his 
auburn-haired mechanician looking as if 
they liked the game. Clement’s exhaust 
was sending out thick, choking clouds the 
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next time around, and the lad looked as if 
he was near his limit, but sent his car, on 
with the same old dash and vigor. Camp- 
bell, Lyttle, with streaming gasoline tank, 
Tart, Heath .on his- last; round, Luttgen, 
Schmidt, Webb and Croker .all came and 
went, the latter in a hopeless plight, but 
game even with his car falling apart under 
him. 

Then word came from the grand stand 
that, owing to the crowds there, the cars 
were to finish at Hicksville. Soom Heath 
came around after his last round; but it 
was not then known whether he or Clement 
had the best of it. Heath drove up a side road 
and stopped, and was at once surrounded 
by the crowd. He was quite indignant 
when it was suggested ‘that he had met 
with fairly good luck in the matter. of 
tires. “Not a bit of it,’ he said. “I had 
very bad luck. If I had not had tire 
trouble I would have been half an hour in 
the lead. As it is, I don’t know where I 
am. In the eighth round they told me I 
was half an hour ahead and in the ninth 
that I was behind; and as I had eased up 
when I thought I was safe, I had to push 
my car to make up time, though I never let 
it out fully on account of the roads. The 
roads are horrible, horrible! Lucky I 
didn’t get smashed up. I didn’t mind the 
curves. They were nothing at all. But the 
controls are a nuisance. No more controls 
for me.” Heath did not see any honor 
in taking second place. “If I thought 
I could not take first place I would rather 
stay at home,” he said. “If I have won this 
race I have won a lot of money—for 
others.” 

After Heath stopped, Schmidt and 
Campbell went through in the usual way, 
and Lyttle passed without stopping. No 
more racing cars passed, and it was learned 
that they had all been called in on account 
of the crowds on the course. 


Wattace Is Hexp Up. 


While Wallace was sitting on his dis- 
abled car at Hicksville, a German woman 
came to him with a story to the effect that 
her son’s bicycle had been damaged by the 
Fiat. Wallace went with her and ex- 
amined the wheel, and gave the woman 
money enough to cover the repair expense 
twice over. 

The crowds on the road at Hicksville 
were very much in the way, and it is little 
short of miraculous that some of the spec- 
tators were not injured. More than once the 
tires of the out-going cars actually scraped 
the shoes of the onlookers, as they grudg- 
ingly made a narrow lane for the passage 
of the racers. There were no police, regular 
or deputy, to handle them, and the race 
officials had their time fully occupied with 
their own troubles. The only deputy seen 
about Hicksville, as far as could be learned, 
was in a saloon, pretty well corned and 
soaking diligently. The flagmen at cross 
.roads were much in evidence and did their 
work well. 
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A Livety Nicut oF It. 


Sleep was almost out of the question at 
Hicksville the night before the race, for 
the road was constantly traveled by cars, 
mostly of high power, with open exhausts, 
which, combined with the tooting of horns 
that accompanied their progress through 
the village, made it impossible to get more 
than a few cat-naps. Early in the morning 
the same condition held, and the pedestrian 
had of necessity to keep his neck twisted 
to avoid being run down by one of the 
flying cars. Every one went as fast as he 
cared or dared. It was absolutely impos- 
sible to get a man to drive one over part of 
the course at any price, and the reason was 
very apparent after a short walk, with cars 
flying past every few minutes. Bicycles 
ind motor bicycles were numerous, and 
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had many narrow escapes. The hotel me.. 
and merchants of Hicksville reported an 
unprecedented business, the former gettiag 
fancy prices for beds on b:ll‘ard tables and 
the latter-turning over large quantities of 
comestibles to the hungry sportsmen. Even 
a barber said he had never shaved so many 
men in one day as on that memorable Sat- 
urday. 

It was very noticeable that no one 
seemed to consider the race in any way 
objectionable. The kickers, if any were 
in Hicksville, kept themselves out of sight. 
Even the farmers, who are supposed to 
consider automobiles the devil’s special pets, 
seemed to enjoy the contest immensely, 
and in more than one instance were heard 
discussing the probability of the event be- 
ing held again over the same course. 





Seen at the Jericho Corner. 


Ts Jericho turn, up-grade and less 

than a right angle, was one that 
‘aused many to predict trouble, owing to 
its comparative nearness to the long level in 
front of the grand stand and the fact that 
the road was sandy at the curve. It was 
with the expectation of seeing several acci- 
dents here that many of the spectators as- 
sembled at Jericho early in the day and 
stuck to the spot throughout the race. 

Just five minutes after 6 o’clock the first 
car came into sight, the big red Mercedes 
driven by Campbell. It rounded the turn 
beautifully, hugging the inside, the two 
inner wheels cutting into the sod on the 
edge of the gutter and securing so firm 
a hold that there was no skidding, although 
the big racing machine was going at nearly 
20 miles an hour. One minute later the 
explosions of another car were heard in 
the distance, and in a few seconds the big 
white cigar-shaped craft of Gabriel, the 
favorite at this point, rounded the turn 
traveling faster and hugging the corner even 
closer than did the Mercedes, on which 
Gabriel had already gained nearly half a 
minute in the four miles separating the Jer- 
icho turn from the starting line at West- 
bury. 

An Ovation Given GABRIEL. 

From the ovation given the dare-dev'l 
Frenchman it was very plain that he was 
a hot favorite among the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood. The reason for this was that 
Gabriel and kis big De Dietrich had been 
quartered at the Campbell road house in 
Jericho during the week he had been train- 
ing for the contest, and in that time had so 
impressed the ruralites that they could not 
see how it would be possible for anyone 
else to win—an opinion that was strength- 
ened greatly when the first car to pass the 
Jericho turn on the second lap was the 
De. Dietrich .with Gabriel at the wheel, he 
having passed Campbell and, gained a min- 
ute and three-quarters start on him in the 
first thirty miles. ; 


HawLey Causes EXcITEMENT. 


Considerable excitement was caused 
when E. E. Hawley, driving E. R. Thomas’s 
big Mercedes, made the turn—his number 
was eight. Hawley approached the turn at 
fully forty-five miles an hour and endeav- 
ored to keep his machine at a thirty-mile 
clip around the sharp bend. It could not be 
done, and he just saved his outfit from 
crashing into the telegraph pole at the fur- 
ther side by throwing on his brake and 
dragging both rear wheels. By the time he 
had got back into the road again he was just 
barely crawling and had to get up speed all 
over again for the two-mile stretch separat- 
ing Jericho from the Hicksville control. 

The failure of Vanderbilt’s car, Fiat No. 
10, to make its appearance on schedule time, 
and the fact that the next car, the French 
Renault, driven by Bernin, No. 11, came 
past the corner in tenth place, caused more 
than one score sheet to become so hope- 
lessly muddled that it could not be straight- 
ened out all day. 


Frank Croker DrivING THE SIMPLEX. 


When Frank Croker, driving the Ameri- 
can Simplex, the dark horse in the race, 
rounded the turn at 6:35 o’clock, having 
gained nearly a minute on the car ahead, 
the crowd, which now numbered fully 150 
persons, many of whom were women, 
cheered loudly, Croker and his mechanician 
answering with a wave of the hand. “If 
that machine does not go to pieces from 
being cut down to weight, Croker’s chances 
to win are excellent,” was the word that 
passed along the line. 

Four minutes later No. 19, the F.I.A.T. 
driven by Wallace, came into sight and 
stopped just after rounding the turn, huge 
columns of smoke issuing from the ex- 
haust. “The car is on fire,” somebody 
shouted, and four-fifths of the spectators 
rushed down to where the :macer had 
stopped. It was a case of too much oil in 
the cylinders, which caused such a smoke 
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that breathing in the car cockpit was diffi- 
cult. A hasty adjustment of the oiling de- 
vice was made, and Wallace, shouting: “All 
right; jump in!” let in his clutch. Antonio 
Donderi, the machinist, attempted to jump 
in, but went down and in under the car, 
the rear wheel of which passed over his 
left leg. The car was stopped, and Wal- 
lace hastily dismounted and hurried to the 
side of the injured man, while the crowd, 
now that a real accident had happened, 
crowded around thicker than ever. Don- 
deri, though suffering considerable pain, 
was thoroughly game, and shouted to Wal- 
lace to go on without him. 


GABRIEL’s SECOND Lap. 


Just at this time Gabriel, having passed 
Campbell, rounded the turn a second time, 
and bore down on the crowd gathered 
around the F.I.A.T. and its injured mecha- 
nician at a speed of a mile a minute. There 
was a mad scampering to get out of the 
way, and in the meantime Wallace, leaving 
his mechanic, started his motor, and pulled 
out just in front of the De Dietrich, which 
passed him while still within sight of the 
Jericho spectators. 

About this time attention was attracted 
to a tall, well-dressed spectator who sat 
on the rail fence inside the turn, and upon 
whom all eyes were turned. It was John 
Jacob Astor, who had quietly walked out 
to the Jericho corner to witness the race, 
incidently mixing with the crowd and for 
a time remaining unrecognized in the excite- 
ment of watching the first round of ma- 
chines pass by. Mr. Astor, noting the at- 
tention he was attracting, quietly continued 
his stroll down the road toward West- 
bury. 


VANDERBILT BRINGS A PHYSICIAN. 


Mr. Astor had hardly got out of sight 
when an unknown racing car was seen dash- 
ing up the road at a tremendous rate of 
speed, and carrying three persons. The 
car bore no number, and when it- reached 
the turn, instead of rounding it as had the 
others, it turned to the left and ran up 
among the spectators and automobiles gath- 
ered there, causing a lively retreat on all 
sides. The strange car was admirably han- 
died, and stopped within a few feet of the 
turn, where it was recognized as William 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s, big Mercedes with 
Mr. Vanderbilt at the wheel. One of the 
other occupants, Dr. L. M. Lanehart, had 
the red cross of a physician on his sleeve, 
and was at once conducted to the wounded 
Italian who had been injured by being run 
over by the Wallace machine. A careful 
examination showed that beyond a few 
bruises the man was uninjured, after which 
the Vanderbilt car and its party sped back 
down the road toward Westbury. 

Upon rounding the corner the third time, 
or just after completing his second lap, 
Frank Croker, hotly pursued by Albert Cle- 
ment in the Clement-Bayard racer, took the 
corner at a frightful speed, the crafty 
Frenchman, after worrying Croker to make 
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the turn at an unreasonable speed, slowing 
down himself and taking it easy around the 
sharp. bend.» So fast. did the less experi- 


enced American drive his: ex that the 
skid ripped © ‘a fear’ + Causing it to 
explode with a loud fepért. ent went 





sailing past, while Croker “pulled up in front 
of the Diamond tire camp, and spent seven- 
teen precious minutes in putting on an- 
other tire. 


CAMPBELL Bursts A TIRE. 


Campbell drove his Mercedes around the 
corner a few minntes~later in a like man- 
ner and burst one of his tires. The Con- 
tinental tire depot, however, was some miles 
down the road, and he had to proceed on 
a flat tire for a considerable distance. On 
the fifth lap Croker exploded another tire, 
and on this occasion it cost him fifteen min- 
utes to make good. 

About this time the most terrible reports 
reached Jericho, coming from all directions 
at the same time. One had it that both 
Arents and his mechanic were killed 
through running into a trolley car at the 
Jamaica plank road and that half a dozen 
people in the car had been fatally injured. 
Another report said that Gabriel, while 
traveling at ninety miles an hour, had struck 
a man at Hempstead and killed him in- 
stantly. The telephone operator frantically 
called up the grand stand, but no one there 
seemed to know, and the Frenchmen pres- 
ent, some of Gabriel’s friends who were 
stationed at Jericho, were in a frenzy of 
excitement. 

The crowd which had assembled at Jeri- 
cho at daylight had been added to until 
by noon there were fully 400 at the turn, 
and then all commenced to realize that they 
were hungry about the same time. The 
hotel had sold out earlier in the day, noth- 
ing to eat being left in the house, and very 
little to drink. The grocery store was then 
appealed to, and for a while crackers and 
cheese were being devoured by over a hun- 
dred at a.time; farm hands, millionaires, 
mechanics from the tire depots, newspaper- 
men, and every-day on-lookers outbidding 
each other. for the few remaining boxes of 
Uneedas. 


CRACKERS AND Worms FOR LUNCHEON. 
One laughable incident was brought, toy 


the attention of the writer. A cour 


youth had invested in a box of graham 
crackers, and had cut off one end of the 
pasteboard hox, out of which he’ was ab- 
sent-mindedly drawing out cracker after 
cracker and devouring them while his eyes 
were glued alternately on the battered score 
card and the road leading from Westbury. 
The cracker box, in the meantime, stood up 
on end in his overcoat pocket. Two ragged 
urchins, who had probably been fishing. 
came on the scene, and in less time than 
it takes to tell it several big angle worms 





were lively ‘doings, wad the remainder of 
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the crackers were sent flying across the 
road, where the urchins quickly gathered 
them in, unmindful of the fact that Only 
a minute before some of their chplcest Rabi: 
had occupi box. 

All this time machine after eintiiiea Leight 


passing the turn, some on their second or ” 


third lap, and others on their sixth and 
seventh. “Who is ahead?” was the ques- 
tion everyone asked, and many were the 
disputes as to who really was in the lead. 
Clement about this time was pushing Heath 
hard for first place in each lap, Gabriel hav- 
ing failed to show up for several rounds, 
but the fact that the Clement car was sent 
over the line ten minutes later than the 
big Panhard was overlooked by many. 


NEWS OF THE FINISH. 


When the news that Heath had finally 
won the race was telephoned up to Jericho, 
the deputies. who had been sworn in to 
guard the course at “$3 per,” ran out and 
said: “The race is over,” and farmers and 
auto owners, unmindful of the fact that 
there were cars still speeding over the 
course, all turned out into the oil-soaked 
road and made toward the railroad stations 
or home. It was mere luck that Lyttle; as 
he tore around the course for the last time, 
did not run down some one. 


NEGOTIATING THE TURN. 


A comparison of the manner the cars 
were driven around the Jericho turn will 
undoubtedly prove interesting. 

Campbell, who rounded the turn nine 
times, took the turn well at first, when the 
ground was hard, but on his third turn, 
after the earth had been loosened up some, 
he skidded so badly that a tire burst. 

Gabriel probably held the turn closer 
than any other man in the race, sending his 
two inner wheels clear over the bank into 
the grass, where they could get such a grip 
that high speed could be maintained 
throughout the turn. 

Tracy, who drove the Royal Tourist, only 
negotiated the turn twice, and the second 
time his machine was running so poorly 
that his turning could not be gauged. On 
the first round, however, he held the turn 
beautifully. 

Webb, with his big Pope-Toledo, rounded 
the corner six times, andijfeemed to have 
little difficulty in holding the turn at high 
speed. 


ArRENTS Sxkippep Bap ry. 


Arents, who only went around twice, tore 
around the turn at high speed, skidding 
badly, but always keeping well in the road. 

Lyttle, in the smaller Pope-Toledo, took 
the corner slowly, and without skidding; 
he never seemed to get excited in making 
the turn, even when pressed by more power- 
ful machines, : 

Heath, the winner of the race, who drove 

d, slowed up to about Ive. 
ery time he ‘the = 
. “keeping his racer well out in 
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way the instant the front axle pointed to- 
ward the straight. He did little or no 
‘Skidding ; peng Th img Be 2 ofime 
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Hawley, r his first expelehbe: with 
the turn, when he came near to colliding 
with the dangerous telegraph pole, slowed 
up, although his big Mercedes skidded 
frightfully each time he circled the cor- 
ner. 

Werner used his brake until the. rear 
wheels locked on both times he circled the 
Jericho turn. 


Sartori TuRNED SHorT. 


Sartori turned very short, his method be- 
ing similar to that used by Gabriel, keep- 
ing the inner wheels on the grass instead 
of in the sandy road. 

The Renault car, driven by Bernin, nego- 
tiated the turn at a high speed without 
appearing to skid at all. This was undoubt- 
edly due somewhat to the low construction 
of the car and the small wheels used. 

Clement, the first time around, attempted 
to turn too fast, and had to apply the brake 
until his car almost came to a standstill, 
losing nearly all heddway°and shaking up 
the occupants of his car pretty badly. After 
the first time around, however, he seemed 
to improve, taking the corners at a fifteen- 
mile clip. 

Tart, who drove a ninety-horsepower 
Panhard, and who at one stage of the game 
looked as though he might be a winner, 
took the turn at a frightful pace each time, 
his big, high racing car swerving and skid- 
ding from one side of the road to the 
other. 


Teste Tore ARounD. 


Teste, who covered the course in the 
fastest time of any of the contestants, fol- 
lowed Tart’s style of negotiating the turns, 
tearing around without regard for conse- 
quences. Both of these men, however, kept 
the road, although their machines skidded 
several feet at each turn. 

Schmidt, in the Packard Gray Wolf, 
had a style all his own. He seemed to make 
the turn and do all the skidding before he 
had reached the corner in the broad road- 
way coming in from Westbury. He started 
to roll his steering wheel over when the 
front wheels were fully 20 feet from the 
turn, skidded, recovered, and made the turn 
itself where the others did their skidding 
at almost full speed. 

Croker, with the exception of the time 
he was crowded by Clement into taking the 
turn foolishly, made the turn at almost as 
high a speed and almost as regardless of 
consequences as Tart and Teste. This was 
probably at a twenty-five mile clip. 

Luttgen, driving the German Mercedes 
No. 18, used his brake har¢ b i 


the middle of the road, and gathering head- the Jericho turn. once, and ‘that time his 
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INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS OF CARS TURNING THE FOUR SEPARATE CORNERS OF THE COURSE. 

















Northeast—Hawley in Thomas’s Mercedes After Making the Sb@rp? Turn at Jericho, Southeast—Heath in the Winning Panhard Rounding the Dangerous Turn into the Bethpage Road. | 
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South west—Clement in the Clement-Bayard Swinging into Creed Avenue from Hempstead “Road. Northwest—Heath on the Turn from Creed Avenue into the Jericho Turnpike: 
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A CONTROL TIME CARD. 


car was in such condition that he stopped 
at once after rounding into the Hicksville 
road, not giving the spectators an oppor- 
tunity to note his style. 


No Opposition VoIceb. 


A few inquiries among the inhabitants of 
the country in this locality showed conclu- 
sively that the published press reports of 
the violent opposition to the holding of the 
race was not the work of the leading far- 
mers in the district, but only the usual 
soreheads wno kick at everything. 

“Why, what possible kick can they have?” 
said one of the leading farmers whose prop- 
erty lies along the oiled roadbed. “There is 
little or no carting of market truck to the 
stores on Saturday, as the stores are not open 
on Sunday, and it would only spoil. Our chil- 
dren do not attend school on Saturday, and 
therefore will not be on the road. The 
farming is all done with the exception of 
picking up a few pumpkins, and that does 
not necessitate traveling on the roads used 
by the racers. I wouldn’t miss seeing this race 
fer anything myself, although I would not 
care to occupy a seat in any of the cars. 
My two sons would not miss it either, and 
they have a dozen of their friends at our 
house watching the cars go by. Incidently 
both Bill and Jim are getting $3 apiece for 
being policemen to-day and keeping folks 
off the course. The oil sprinkled on the 
road has so settled the dust that when a 
carriage or automobile goes past now there 
is no need of running in the house, and, 
last, I want to see the Americans improve a 
little in making these machines. I tell you 
we have the best mechanics and the best 
drivers in this country, and if people would 
only encourage such an event as this occa- 
sionally and give the manufacturers an op- 
portunity to test their cars and discover 
their weak points, I can’t see why the big 
money that goes into European machines 
will not be spent right here in America.” 


The interest in the race taken by the 
Diamond Rubber Company was shown by 
its energy in gathering twenty-one of its 
best workmen from its largest branch 
houses and distributing them in depots 
around the course with seventy-five new 
tires ready for instant use. 
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At the Risky Bethpage Comer. 





ABRIEL: furnished the only: real ‘hair- 
raising thrill for the watchers at the 
acute-angle turn on the Bethpage turnpike, at 
the southeast corner of the triangle. It was on 
the Frenchman’s fifth lap, and he overhauled 
and attempted to pass Campbell, who was 
on has third lap, when within 150 yards of 
the turn. But the German car swung to the 
edge of the grass on the left of the narrow 
road, and the reckless Gaul was forced to 
drop back and content himself with cutting 
in close as Campbell swung wide, when he 
jumped away to the fore, leaving the wide- 
eyed spectators awestricken by his daring. 


GABRIEL THE CHAMPION. 


In negotiating this corner, Gabriel showed 
himself by far the most skillful operator. 

















Hemment Making Exposure at Bethpage Corner for 
the Remarkable Picture Reproduced on 
the Front Page of this Issue. 


He did not cut off his power so soon as 
Heath, Clement or Lyttle, held his car stead- 
ier, braked it quicked and skidded less. He 
would come flying down to within 150 yards 
of the turn before cutting off, jam on the 
brakes and scoot into the turn with rear 
wheels sliding but not skidding, so cleverly 
did he gauge his speed and so true did he 
hold his: course. Once his front wheels 
found the soft gravel of the turn, he slipped 


in? his clutch and jumped away>over the 
little rise between the corn fields in five sec- 
onds’ time. 

Heath, also, was quick to get away once 
he was fairly into the turn, but he was 
more cautious in taking it, and never jeop- 
ardized his chances. Like Clement, he 
seemed to rely upon the speed and relia- 
bility of his car rather than on his daring. 


CLEMENT WAS VERY CAREFUL. 


Of the foreigners Clement was much the 
most careful; he handled his odd-looking 
blue racer with as much consideration as a 
horseman might a valuable thoroughbred. 
He lost easily a total of two minutes on 
this turn. He did not throw in his clutch 
until well straightened into the Bethpage 
road, while Heath, Gabriel and Lyttle each 
did so, even before starting to turn. Lyttle 
invariably swerved badly when approaching 
the turn. 

Those who were. the least skillful were 
Arents, Campbell, Hawley and Croker: 
Campbell onze threatened to miss the turn 
entirely, while Hawley’s two exhibitions 
scared the crowd over the fences. He would 
come poundiag down as though he had no 
intention of turning; then, as if just seeing 


_ the cross-road, and getting a sudden no- 


tion to turn, he would wrench his front 
wheels into the angle and trust to the rear 
ones to follow. The second time he tried 
it he turned almost completely around, and 
scared -his mechanician thoroughly. Had 
another car been following close, as some- 
times happened, there would surely have 
been a smash-up. 


A NoIse From AFAR. 


From far up the road there would come 
the beat of the engine of an approaching 
car, and in a trice the racer would shoot 
into view. The guard would wave his flag. 
there were excited shouts of “Look out!” 
“Get back!” end then the roar of the ‘ex- 
haust as the flying car swept down to’ the 
turn. : 

Spectators stood in odd, tense. attitudes; 
with strained faces and craning necks, while 
the racers took the perilous turn, and sighed 
with relief as the:car roared away resolutely 
on its altered course. 


Earty Morninc Tours. 

Six o’clock saw some twenty reporters, 
photographers and knowing ones gathered 
at this far corner, where they confidently 
expected accidents would occur. Luckily 
the bursting of a tire on four — different 
cars summed up the mishaps for the ‘day 
when the judge and his assistants were noti- 
fied at 1:45 p.m. that the race was over. - 

Early in the race the sport. was very fast, 
and the shivering few who were: at ‘the 
turn and vicinity probably saw the best rac- 
ing of the day. ‘ 

On the first flight all of the drivers fum- 
bled the turn, save Tracy and Gabriel. 
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Arents, who arrived two. minutes behind 
Tracy, gave the onlookers their first thrill. 
He did not cut off until within 100 yards 
of the corner, and his momentum was al- 
most too great for him to round the turn. 


However, it later developed that he had his — 


own particular way of taking that turn, for 
so often as he returned he did not please to 
change his spectacular method. 


Heatu Sets THE Pace. 

Heath, the ultimate winner, had already 
begun to cut out the pace, for he was the 
first to alter the order of the running by 
reaching the Bethpage corner twenty sec- 
onds in advance of Lyttle, who had pre- 
ceded him at the start by two minutes. 

The first cight cars passed within thirteen 
minutes, but the remaining eight strung 
the time out to twenty-four minutes, and 
Gabriel on his second lap preceded Worm- 
ser, the last, by more than a minute. Camp- 
bell, the first starter, followed hard in the 
Frenchman’s wake, and skidded dangerously 
on the corner, the big Mercedes threatening 
to turn turtle. 

Then came Webb, eight minutes behind, 
and two minutes later Heath. Hawley, the 
next in order, came down like a whirlwind, 
ran dangerously wide, and by a remarkable 
recovery was off for Hempstead. Teste 
came next in a Panhard, and then Lyttle in 
the smaller Pope-Toledo. Bernin, in the 
Renault, punctured a tire on the turn, and 
shortly after went into the ditch on the 
Bethpage road with a broken propeller 
shaft. 


Crowp Becins to GATHER. 


A crowd now began to gather; there were 
those who stood afar iri the wide corn-field, 
and those who strutted arrogantly in the 
middle of the course. Of the latter, every 
mother’s son knew everything there was to 
know about “automobeel” racing. 

A lone yellow-leg snipe flew inquisitively 
over the corner, whistling plaintively. The 
crowd took ip the call, and mimicked the 
long-billed whistler so that he returned 
again and again. Then someone in a nearby 
garden fired a shotgun at him and he flew 
indignantly away. Meanwhile, twelve cars 
had passed on the second lap, and the fly- 
ing Gabriel was back on his third, with 
Arents, the erratic, chasing him ten seconds 
behind, though of course the latter was 
only on his second lap. 

The third flight passed, and Gabriel, with 
Heath now chasing him only a minute be- 
hind, passed on his fourth lap. Third-lap 
stragglers followed on. 





GasrteL’s Non-ApPEARANCE. 


Gabriel’s aon-appearance on his fifth lap 
caused no little anxiety; it was easy to be- 
lieve that he had met with some accident 
through his recklessness. Heath hove in 
sight; flashed around the ‘turn, smiling un- 
der his wind-blown blonde mustache and 
looking nonchalantly back for his followers 
as he sped away to the roar of his go-horse- 
power engine. Gabriel came eight minutes 
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later, and then there was a thirty-five min- 
utes’ wait for the next car in that flight, 
though a few third and fourth-lap strag- 
glers came through. Lyttle; in the 24-horse- 
power Pope-Toledo, was fourth in the fifth 
lap. 

Heath maintained his lead in the sixth 
lap. Gabriel followed six minutes later, 
and then came Clement and Lyttle in the 
order named, the first twenty minutes be- 
hind Gabriel and the American seven min- 
utes later. 


Post THREATENED WITH ARREST. 


About 10 o’clock in the morning, Augustus 
Post, of the A.A.A., accompanied by a 
dapper young man, came down from the 
direction of Hicksville in a steamer and 
drove his car to the side of the road, when 
both got out and mingled with the crowd 
at the turn. The judge stationed at the 
corner immediately remonstrated with Mr. 
Post for having come down over the course, 
which on this leg was quite narrow. To 
this remonstrance Mr. Post did not seem 
to pay serious attention. After some ar- 
gument, in which the judge informed Mr. 
Post that he could not be kept off the 
course if he irsisted on going on it, Mr. 
Post evidently got somewhat indignant, and 
made some remark that apparently riled the 
judge. The letter official meanwhile had 
discovered that the automobile did not 
carry a license number, and he called the 
attention of a sheriff of the county, who 
was among the crowd, to this violation of 
the law. After some conversation with 
the sheriff Mr. Post and his companion 
got back into the car and returned along 
the course in the direction of Hicksville. 
He reappeared some time afterward, and 
seemed to find enjoyment in making short 
trips up and down the narrow oiled road 
between the abandoned Long Island Rail- 
road tracks and the dangerous Bethpage 
corner. 

Gabriel came no more to charm by his 
expert driving, and the order of the three 
leading cars was the same throughout the 
seventh lap. In the eighth Tart, in his 
Panhard, had crept up ahead of Lyttle, beat- 
ing him to the turn by thirty seconds, The 
Frenchman came mo.more, however, and 
Lyttle held third place hard and fast in the 
ninth round, though he was an hour and 
four minutes behind Heath. 


CLEMENT 1S AHEAD. 


Meanwhile, in the ninth lap Clement main- 
tained his position so close to Heath that he 
was actually in the lead as to elapsed time, 
and excitement ran high. From a van- 
tage half way up a telephone pole, where 
he had climbed to make pictures in safety, 
a celebrated photographer assured every- 
one that the boy (Clement) would win. 

The two remaining racers passed on their 
tenth and last lap, and the crowd flocked 
around the “field” telephone) and impa- 
tiently awaited the result of the race. When 
it was announced that Heath had won folks 
said: “I was afraid he would,” whereby 
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it might be inferred that the general senti- 
ment at this point was disappointment that 
young Clement had failed to win the race, 
which. for nearly seven hours had been 
nobody’s race. 


Grade Crossing at Mineola. 


Aside from the turns at Jericho, Beth- 
page and Queens, it is probable that the 
Mineola crossing of the Oyster Bay branch 
of the Long Island Railroad was the spot 
where the most daring driving was done. 
This is a three track grade crossing on the 
Jericho turnpike and is dangerous. The 
spot is one where a number of touring cars 
have come to grief during the last three 
weeks. It is situated about midway on a 
straight stretch of road and the temptation 
to the drivers was to take this straightaway 
at tremendous speed. There are no trees 
and a view can be had of the turnpike for a 
long distance ahead. 

The contestants Saturday, for the most 
part, treated the crossing as if it was not. 
Although the regulation green flag with 
perforations was hung at the regulation dis- 
tance above the tracks, nearly all the driv- 
ers acted as if they had not seen it. 

The road is down grade for a consider- 
able distance from the road-house known 
as Krug’s, which is to the westward, and 
the contestants could not resist the tempta- 
tion to attempt to gain at this point. As 
they struck tiie tracks the machines made 
great jumps. One of the watchmen at the 
crossing noticed the place where Croker’s 
Simplex alighted after one of these flights 
and measured the length of the leap. He 
was amazed to find that the machine had 
gone approximately 371-2 feet. In the 
light of this record, it is not strange that 
the Simplex weakened and sagged. 

There is little doubt that Hawley’s Mer- 
cedes was damaged by the jolt it received 
at this crossing, for it was just afterward, 
and while running a mile and a half be- 
yond on a perfectly level piece of road 
that the springs snapped one after the 
other. 

The race commission, the railroad and 
the supervisors all had men at this cross- 
ing. There was also a watchman at the 
corner of Mineola avenue nearby with a 
flag. Seven men in all looked after the 
safety of the racers. The engineers had 
orders to slow down to four miles an hour 
as they approached the road, and this order 
was strictly observed. The trains came to 
a full stop when they were flagged. Trains 
stopped four times in the course of the 
race. At 7:54 a.m. a regular northbound 
train was stopped to allow Webb to go 
past, and at 10:53 a southbound train was 
compelled to slow up as two of the ma- 
chines were in sight. A special which went 
north at 7:30 and returned at about 11 
o'clock stopped without signal. It is prob- 
able that this’ was to give a chance to spec- 
tators to disembark, for a considerable 
number left the train. " 

Croker and Luttgen had a fight for posi- 
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tion at about 9:40 just as ‘the crossing was 
reached. .. Croker passedthe Wormser 
machin¢ shortly after. passing: the: Cider in 
full sight of the watehérs 

Krug’s road- house. Fede Mesaganers 
of the Pope and Packard concerns, and the 
Royal car was also stabled in the barn of 
this hotel. Across the road was a stand of 
considerable size which “was comfortably 
filled during the morning. A tire station 
was erected ‘at the sidé of this stand, but 
the spectators did not have the satisfaction 
of seeing any of the cars stop there for 
repairs. 

It was estimated that about 2,000 people 
were congregated at this point. It was a 
spot of little danger for sightseers, as the 
racers could be plainly seen as they came 
over the brow of a hill to’ the’ westward, 
about three-quarters’of a mile distant. 


In the P ress Stand. 


The Press Stand‘ was on the side of the 
road opposite and facing the grand stand. 
It was built with the evident idea of pro- 
tecting the occupants from the elements, 
but on the Saturday it protected them from 
too good a- view of the cars, lest their 
minds be distracted from their serious busi- 
ness. Both ends were closed in, that to- 
ward which the cars approached by the 
timekeepers’ booth, so it was impossible to 
see the approaching car to distinguish the 
number on the front, so after the familiar 
call of “car coming” there was a flash of 
gray and a rear view rapidly. disappearing 
in the distance, with a guess at the identity 
of the racer. As the forenoon wore on and 
the cars dropped out with the universal 
“tire troubles at Jericho,” the announcer 
called out the numbers of the cars as they 
left Queens, so the newspaper men knew 
what ones to expect. 

As the cars started thé well known driv- 
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ers got much applause from the press stand, 
the grandstand having gotten up-too early : 
to-be more than. coldly interested in spite 


of a politely worded request that it att Hy a to 


up as the ‘press stand was tired of -doing, 
all the applause. When Tracy appeared, 
after it had been reported that he was out 
of the race, there was a surprised exclama- 
tion of: “there’s Joe Tracy” and the first 
sound of genuine applause. 

In the. middle of the race interest lagged, 
the cars coming at long intervals, but it 
was aroused when two cars flashed by to- 
gether, and kept up by the close running of 
Heath and Clement and the remarkably 
even running of Lyttle. 

Judging from the impatient calls for 
messengers and the complaints of the repre- 
sentatives of the dailies the wire service 
was swamped early in the day, even though 
all news of* casualties was carefully kept 
from the stand. ; 

The designer of the stand evidently 
thought the occupants would remain in 
their places during the entire time, for no 
provision had been made for passageways 
except the tops of the tables, which were 
generally so used. 

At first there was some confusion in the 
announcing of the time, but it was’ soon 
systematized, the announcer calling out the 
net elapsed time of each lap, and Mr. Gil- 
lette, reporting to the press stand the time 
each car passed the tape. 

An interesting incident was the coming 
of Clement to make his protest after he had 
finished. He walked up in front of the 
stand apparently very much tired. He had 
taken off his mask showing the upper part 
of his face, a white V in marked contrast 
to the jet black color of the lower part: 
He received a vigorous applause. 

The chief criticism to be made of the ac- 
commodations of the press representatives 
was the enclosing of the stand to such an 
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in the official garage and locked: up until 
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extent as Apt ‘the: senocey: were. to stopiin 


At the Weighing In: | 


cr 





Weighing in of the racing machines took 
place at Frank Bray’s small grocery store 
and wood yard just outside of the hotel 
grounds at Garden City the day before the 
contest. The platform of the scales was in 
the yard while the weight beam was in ‘4 
dark corner behind a partition in‘ the ‘store! 
Messrs. E. T. ‘Birdsalt and A: L. ‘Riker; 
judges of the weighing in and members of 
the Vanderbilt race commission and: of the 
technical committee of the Automobile Club 
of America, declined to give out the weights 
of any of the cars, which were weighed 
with tanks empty and the men out. An 
allowance of fifteen pounds was macdaagor 
magneto igniters. 

The weight of a car having been ascer- 
tained to be within the limit of 2,204 pounds 
required by the conditions governing the 
contest, the frame’ and seach wheel was 
stamped with a special official punch whose 
face bore the combined initials of Messrs: 
Riker and Birdsall, the R reversed so that 
its back formed the vertical line of the B. 
Substitution of other wheels and parts be- 
fore the race was thus warded against. 

The French cars arrived at the scales first, 
about 10 o’clock in the forenoon. The 
springs of all of them were tightly wrapped 
with strong cord to guard against break- 
age of the leaves on the rebound-of the car 
when going over bumps in the road. The 
same precaution was later seen to have been 
taken with several of the German, Italian 
and American cars. Clement had coated the 
cord on his springs with tallow to make it 
waterproof. Tart’s Panhard and several of 
the other cars, instead of having the springs 
wrapped with cord, were equipped with the 
Truffault suspension device. 

In order that everything on his Mercedes 
should be German and so not in the least 
item violate the requirement that every part 
of and equipment on each car should. be 
made in the country which the machine 
represented, C. G. Dinsmore had sent down 
to the pier of the Hamburg-American 
Steamship line to secure the cord for his 
springs. 

Clement’s car had fitted to it a large cop- 
per gasoline tank with capacity for suffi- 
cient fuel to last six. rounds, and Gabriel 
had a 75-gallon tank that was expected to 
make it unnecessary for him to take on any 
oil during the entire race. 

The rules of the commission required that 
after the weighing the cars should be placed 


objection to this, as he wished to tune up his 
car during the remainder of the day, and 
(Continued on page 466.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS MADE AT THE WEIGHING-IN AT GARDEN CITY THE DAY BEFORE THE RACE. 








“Cars in the Road Near the Scales—Heath in Panhard in Front. 
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Painting the Figures “18” on Wormser’s 60-b.p. Mercedes. A. L. Riker Stamping the Hubs of the Packard Entry to Seal It After Weighing In. 
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a Now that the race 
Retrospective is over a word is due 
Glance. to the men whose 


time and labor, both freely given in 
the interest of sport, have made it the 
success which it certainly was. The task 
which they attempted was a_ difficult 
one, as the details of such a road race 
necessarily have little in common with 
those of track races, endurance runs and 
the earlier American competitions. The 
successful management of the great road 
races abroad, in each of which the courses 
have been longer and the cars larger and 
faster, is the outgrowth of years of experi- 
ence. Here there was no such experience 
as a guide, and the managers of the race 
were called on to create, with no govern- 
mental aid and in the face of some un- 
reasoning opposition, the complicated ma- 
chinery essential to success, the financing, 
the securing of legal permission to use the 
course, the oiling of the roadway, the po- 
licing of the course, the timing of the cars, 
and innumerable minor details. That some 
things have been overlooked, that some mis- 
takes have been made, and that the com- 
mittee, collectively and individually, have 
been open at times to criticism, in no way 
detracts from the credit due its. members 
for ‘holdly attempting and: ably completing 
such ‘afi ‘undértéking. BuT | 

Much stress has been laid by the daily 
papers, presumably voicing a popular opin- 
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ion, upon the injustice of depriving the resi- 
dents of Nassau County of the use of their 
roads. Without dwelling on the fact that 
these roads ,have been improving to the 
amount of many thousand dollars by, the 
preparations for the race, it may be noted 
that the hardship, if any, was confined to 
those residing directly on these roads, who 
for some eight or nine hours were com- 
pelled to use special caution in driving to 
or from their homes. They were not 
barred from the roads, though they were, 
for this short time, put to some in- 
convenience in using them. If there were 
any bone fide complaints on this ground, 
they were not aduible in the good-humored 
gossiping crowds of farmers and citizens 
along the roads and in the streets.of the 
towns on the course. To all appearances, 
the-occasion was welcomed as a public holi- 
day. Every one was out to see the great free 
show. Every one was interested in the cars 
and the personalities of their drivers; and, 
quite aside from the many who profited in 
pocket by the race and the visitors, every 
one seemed pleased with the result. The 
organized opposition to the race -was largely 
a sort deserving of little consideration, as 
it gave no evidence of representing the true 
public opinion of the community, and its ef- 
forts were delayed until the arrangements 
had progressed so far that the prohibition 
of the race would have involved the serious 
disappointment of many and the waste of 
thousands of dollars. It not only failed of 
good result, but it worked positive harm in 
diverting the energies of the management 
from attention to important details. The 
effort culminated in an application for an in- 
junction on the day preceding the race. 
The denial of this application reinforced the 
legal position of the race management, and 
the race was therefore run under the con- 
sent of the county authorities, backed by 
a decision in open court. 

So far as the interests of the contestants 
are concerned, there was no ground of com- 
plaint over the conduct of the farmers and 
other local residents. The roads were left 
clear for the racers from the early morn- 
ing until the race was practically over, the 
few horse vehicles giving the speeding cars 
a wide berth. In marked contrast to this is 
the conduct of the great body of spectators, 
especially of many of the automobilists 
who had congregated in their cars in the 
vicinity of the grandstand. Regardless of 
their obligations to the race management, of 
the rights of the competitors, and of al! 
principles of fair play, they made a mad 
rush, pell-mell, for the road before the in- 
tended close of the race, endangering the 
spectators on foot and robbing of their well- 
earned honors of third, fourth and fifth 
place several contestants who had fought 
bravely all day under adverse conditions. 
It would be difficult to find a parallel to 


this gross selfishness and lack of sports-. 


manship riothe part- of those who, from 
their positions in society and in automobile 
life, might be looked to as models. 
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It would be foolish to deny and useless to 
discuss the question of danger to the com- 
petitors. A greater-or less amount of risk 
attends the participants. in all the most 
popular sports, and a close study of records 
would be required to show whether the fa- 
talities are greater in polo, horse-racing, or 
even on the gridiron, than in automobile 
road racing. As long as human nature is 
as it has always been, a very large propor- 
tion of athletes and the great majority of 
spectators will desert the tennis court and 
rowing course for something where the ele- 
ment of personal risk is a controlling factor. 
Thus far the fatalities in automobile racing 
have been confined largely to two classes of 
drivers—those, like the late Count Zborow- 
ski, who deliberately recognize and court 
dangerous risks, and those who imagine that 
a greater or less amount of road driving and 
touring fully qualifies them for the - final 
achievement of road racing in company with 
the great drivers of the world. One -ele- 
ment of risk will never be entirely elimi- 
nated, the sudden failure of the steering 
gear or other vital component of a car; 
apart from this, the risk to a thoroughly 
experienced driver is no greater than many 
sportsmen seek as giving the desired zest 
to their efforts. 

The policing. of the -course went no fur- 
ther than the flagging of all intersecting 
roads, and consequently affected vehicles 
only. Those on foot were free to wander 
at will, both in and out of the controls, 
and many actually stood in the roadway 
rather than by the roadside, even where the 
cars were passing at full speed. At the en- 
trance to each control,. which the cars ap- 
proached at very high speeds, men, women 
and small children stood in the middle of 
the road, merely making way as a car 
slowed down, and being moved with diffi- 
culty when a second car came up to a stop 
abreast of one already between the tapes. 
In the town of Queens, the only part of the 
course within the limits of Greater New 
York, the municipal police did good service 
in guarding the corners where the crowds 
were assembled, and showed what might be 
accomplished were the services of a disci- 
plined force employed to guard the entire 


course. 


Mechanical It is easier, after a race 
Lessons of like that of last Satur- 
the Race. 


day, to generalize about 
the mechanical troubles not reported than 
about those that occurred. Nothing is so 
difficult as to get an exact account of break- 
downs occurring anywhere around a course 
thirty miles or more in length. It is wholly 
possible that of the numerous “troubles” 
reported as such without particulars, some 
if known would quite change the apparent 
complexion of the results as known. 
However, if we take the facts known— 


and.most of;the important onés seem ito:be: 


known—one- above all others stands out in 
striking relief. Barring tire punctures, 
some of which at least may. possibly have 
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been due to malicious mischief,. in Satur- 
day’s race, there was no one class of 
mechanical trouble especially common. 
Troubles of many kinds there were, some 
due to faults in construction, and others— 
the one fatal accident among them—due to 
bad driving. But most of them were of so 
diversified a nature as to suggest that the 
builders of racing machines are approaching 
that stage of perfection in which, as in the 
One-Hoss Shay, the “weakest part” is “as 
strong as the rest;” the result being, how- 
ever, not instantaneous dissolution of the 
entire fabric at the end of its life, as befel 
the Deacon’s vehicular triumph, but equal 
likelihood of any part to give. way. 

That sort of perfection is obviously not 
wanted in the running’gear, and especially 
in the steering gear—a.fact which our Euro- 
pean friends seem to have grasped just a 
little bit better than we; but, for the rest, it 
is interesting to note how small a’ part: in 
the day’s pannes was played by ignition, car- 
bureter, lubrication and. pump troubles, or 
by stripped gears. One:car smoked badly, 
ind two were put out of the running by 
pump and ignition troubles respectively. 
But in general it might be said that these 
once troublesome details have been, if not 
inally, at least satisfactorily solved. 

The troubles that overtook several 
lutches of similar make or type certainly 
suggest the possibility of improvement; and 
the twisting of Bernin’s propeller shaft is 
an example of the difficulty experienced by 
any maker in jumping at once from one to 
another type of car, or from one size to 
another of double the power. The greatly 
increased inertia of the flywheel of Tracy’s 
car, speeded up as the engine was to nearly 
1,800 turns per minute at racing gait, and 
the resultant greater severity of the road 
shocks in their twisting effect on the trans- 
mission mechanism, were doubtless to blam: 
for the breakage of the propeller shaft joints 
of that car. Unless the compression had 
been increased in the tuning up, it is hard 
to see why the cylinder and crankcase of 
the same car should have cracked later on. 

One car—Croker’s—nearly succeeded in 
emulating the fate of the Deacon’s rig, 
owing to having been pared down every- 
where to take a rather heavy engine. It is 
the first public instance we recall of the 
pressed steel frame being tested to destruc- 
tion on the road, and it illustrates very well 
the value of that frame for ordinary ser- 
vice, in that it bends, and thereby warns, 
before it breaks. Possibly the incident sug- 
gests also the desirability of a very flexible 
joint between the clutch and the first gear 
shaft, of some mode of suspension that will 
retain the clutch alignment despite distor- 
tion of the frame. 

As to the question whether a light car 
with a fast motor, a medium weight car 
moderately powered and relying on regu- 


larity ‘rather than speed, or'a big and high- 
powered ear, is the likeliest winner—is' that» 


question settled by Saturday’s race? 
hardly think it is. 


We 
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BUSINESS AND FUN 
FOR THE A. L. A. M. 


Fifty-three Representatives of Licensed 
Concerns Enjoy 70-Mile Run, and 
Discuss Formation of Technical Branch 
Over Casino Dinner. 


The meeting planned by the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers for 
the heads of mechanical and technical de- 
partments of members’ factories was held 
in New York on Friday, October 7, and 
was entirely successful. “We accomplished 
everything we wanted to,” said George H. 
Day, general manager of the association, 
“and even more than we expected. All our 
plans worked well, and the members left 
feeling that a step had been taken in the 
right direction.” 

The party, consisting of fifty-three repre- 
sentatives of avtomobile manufacturing con- 
cerns and a few invited guests, assembled 
at the Locomobile garage at 9 o'clock in 
the morning atid entered the eighteen gaso- 
line cars that had been provided for the 
occasion. The machines were of American 
manufacture, without exception. Each man 
was given a badge with a number on it, 
and a printed list of all the members, every 
man’s number being placed opposite his 
name. The object of this was to enable 
each to know who the others were without 
the necessity of introductions, and the plan 
was found to work admirably. 

At ten points along the route all the cars 
stopped and the passengers got out and 
transferred to other machines, lists showing 
the order of transfer having been provided. 
This proved to be a popular arrangement, 
and there was a rush for front seats every 
time a transfer point was reached. Thus 
each man rode in ten machines besides his 
own. The total distance traveled was about 
seventy miles, the most distant point 
reached being Elmsford, N. Y. A lunch 
was partaken of on the way out at the 
Ardsley Club at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, 
and on the return trip by way of White 
Plains, Mamaroneck, Larchmont, New 
Rochelle and Travers Island, the party was 
entertained by the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
and by the New York Athletic Club on 
Travers Island, both of these organizations 
opening their clubhouses for the occasion. 

The Casino, Central Park, New York, 
was reached at 6:30 p.m., and dinner was 
attacked without delay. As had _ been 
planned, the discussion during the dinner 
dealt with the idea of forming a technical 
branch of the A. L. A. M., and “Colonel” 
Clifton, of the Geo. W. Pierce Company, 
was asked to appoint a committee to de- 
cide upon the best way of handling the mat- 
ter and arrange for organization and details. 

It is proposed te; hold a similar meeting, 
on a larger scale, next spring, when for- 
eign cars will be included. Every manu- 
facturer in the A. L. A. M. was represented, 
some sending three delegates. Several cars 
of the 1905 models were in line and at- 
tracted much interest. These were the 
Pierce, Thomas, Columbia and Locomobile 
machines. 





PARTS MAKERS’ MEETING. 


A meeting of the directors of the Motor 
and Accessories Manufacturers Association 
was held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
city, Thursday, October 6, and an allotment 
committee was appointed to allot the space 
assigned to the association for exhibiting 
motors: and accessories at the “Madison 


Square Garden and other automobile shows:': 


The committee consists of D. J. Post, chair- 
man, F. E. Castle, S. D. Chapin, H. Dunn 
and Mr. Smith. It was decided to send out 
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diagrams and application blanks at once, 
and to give former exhibitors the prefer- 
ence in allotting space. 

The directors recommended that members 
exhibit only at sanctioned shows. Eleven 
new members were elected, as follows: 
Federal Mfg. Co., Parish & Bingham, Cleve- 
land, O.; Dow Portable Electric Co., Brain- 
tree, Mass.; Wray Pump and Register Co., 
Rochester; Auto Coil Co., Jersey City; 
Warner Instrument Co., Beloit, Wis.; Con- 
tinental Rubber-Works Co., Erie, Pa.; F. E. 
Walworth, Detroit; Manufacturers’ Foun- 
dry Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Carlyle & John- 
son Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., and the 
Webb Company, New York. A number of 
applications for membership were held over 
and will be voted on by mail. The associa- 
tion now has about sixty-seven members. 
The matter of opening a New York office 
was held over for a time. 

It was decided to send to members a let- 
ter recommending that prices quoted to 
automobile manufacturers be as low as, if 
not lower than, those made to jobbers. 


SHOW DATES ARE FIXED. 


National Association Committee Prepares 
a Schedule—Other Business. 


Sanctions for automobile shows to be 
held at Philadelphia and Toronto were is- 
sued at a meeting of the Show Committee 
of the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, held on Friday, October 7, 
at the association’s rooms, in New York. 
The complete list of show sanctions issued 
to date is as follows: 

New York—January 12 to 21. 

Chicago—February 4 to IT. 

Philadelphia—January 23 to 28. 

Detroit—February 13 to 18. 

Toronto, Ont.—February 27 to March 4. 

Boston—March 4 to 18. 

Washington— March 27 to April 5. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the association was held also, when a re- 
port was received from the Freight Rates 
Committee to the effect that a hearing had 
been obtained with the Official Classification 
Committee, and that there was reason to 
hope for a reduction in freight rates on 
automobiles in the near future. The resig- 
nations of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany and of the National Cement and Rub- 
ber Company as associate members were 
accepted. The representatives of the Re- 
liance Automobile Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit; the Corbin Motor Vehicle 
Corporation, of New Britain, Conn., and 
the Phelpe Motor Vehicle Company, Stone- 
ham, Mass., were admitted to membership. 
The Daimler Company was reinstated, and 
the name of the Berg Company changed to 
the Worthington Automobile Company. 
Getieral Manager S. A. Miles was re-elected 
N.A-A.M. representative on the committee 
of allotment for the Madison Square Show. 

The Association has under consideration 
the advisability of instituting a test case 
to ascertain the legality or otherwise of 
requiring automobilists to take out licenses, 
and the matter will be referred to counsel. 
This decision was brought about by the 
necessity which now exists for automobil- 
ists taking out licenses for a number of 
States when undertaking a tour of any 
length. The association wishes to ascer- 
tain whether, if a license is necessary at all, 
a license taken out in any one State will 
not suffice for all other States. 





Gasoline automobiles are now so quiet 
in operation that the cry. is ‘being raised in 
some Gases that they are dangerously 
quiet, lacking the automatic warning of 
approach given by the older vehicles. 
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(Continued from page 462.) 
after some argument Messrs. Riker and 
Birdsall waived the rule and agreed to 
leave all-the cars in’ the hatids-of their driv- 
ers until after the,race, when they were to 
be weighed again, > kk ’ 

Besides ascertaining» the weight, the 
judges required each car to demonstrate its 
reverse, to show brakes on the wheels as 
well as on the transmission, to show that the 
exhaust was not directed toward the ground, 
and to show the ratio of engine speed to 
road wheel on the highest gear. 

The German and Italian cars weighed 
after the French, and the American ma- 
chines last. 

Prominent personages in automobile af- 
fairs both at home and abroad, in addition 
to the drivers of the cars, and the officials 
who were present at the weighing in, were 
C. G. Dinsmore, George Ducros, Foxhall P. 
Keene (on horseback), Albert C. Bostwick, 
W. Gould Brokaw, Henry B. Joy. 


The Winners After the Race. 


When Heath brought his car to the scales 
at Garden City after the race he was in a 
very nervous condition. -THe AUTOMOBILE 
representative congratulated him on his vic- 
tory and he asked, “Am I to be congratu- 
lated? I thought I had won, but now they 
tell me I must wait until 9 o’clock to-night 
before I will know.” 

While his men were washing the dirt 
from his machine preparatory to the weigh- 
ing, he walked nervously up and down the 
road while a crowd watched and comment- 
ed on his movements, and a couple of pho- 
tographers tried to catch him still for an in- 
stant for a snapshot. His mental state was 
apparent, and he had the unexpressed sym- 
pathy of all when a reporter for one of the 
“yellow” papers began asking him idiotic 
questions. 

“Mr. Heath, what were your feelings 
when you made the corners? Did you think 
you were going to be killed? Do you ride 
automobiles for a living?” were fired at him 
rapidly. He tried to answer all the ques- 
tions politely, but it was evident that he was 
anxious to get away from it all. He said 
that at one time he had one of the narrow- 
est escapes he had ever had. He was pass- 
ing one of the cars at top speed when the 
operator of the other car turned to look at 
his side levers, and in an instant the ma- 
chine swerved until the racers almost 
touched. With characteristic sportsman- 
ship Heath declined to give the number of 
the car. 

When his Panhard was placed on the 
scales, a representative of Clement, who 
had at this time brought his car to the 
scales to be weighed in, demanded to know 
the exact weight of Heath’s car. A. L. 
Riker, who was attending to the weighing, 
refused the information, stating that the 
Weights had been placed at-z,207 pounds and 
the scale beam was not lifted, this being the 
process followed for all the cars. The beam 
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of the scales was.in.a- grocery store behind 
a partition. Mr. Riker appeared. to ,resent 
the demand as an imputation and’ stated 
that he was willing to have-any member of 
the. committee come and examine the weight. 

An argument followed ‘between Clenient 
and Heath in French and in a minute the 
little store was filled with a gaping crowd 
trying to make out what it was all about. 
Clement seemed to feel that his lack of 
knowledge of English had lost him the race, 
as he said to one of his associates: “He 
understands English and I don’t, and he 
gets the better of me.” Subsequently the 
party adjourned to the Garden City Hotel 
and there awaited the decision of the Race 
Commission. 

After dinner the Race Commission met 
in the committee room in the Garden City 
Hotel to consider the protest which M. Cle- 
ment had filed immediately after the finish 
of the race. A prolonged discussion was 
held, and about 1:30 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, Mr. Vanderbilt, the referee, announced 
that the protest had been disallowed. In 
the meanwhile, many of the interested per- 
sons had scattered, some returning by late 
trains to New York City, others retiring to 
their rooms in the hotel, Heath, the win- 
ner, being among the latter. 


Panhard and Clement Cars. 


Of the cars finishing first and second in 
the cup race, the winning Panhard had many 
features in common with the speedy but un- 
successful team entered in the Gordon Ben- 
nett elimination trials last spring. The 
four-cylinder motor, rated at 90-horsepower, 
is said to brake 110-horsepower at its nor- 
mal speed. It has forged steel cylinders of 
6.8 inches bore and stroke, copper jackets, 
mechanically opened inlet valves, and Eise- 
mann ignition by magneto, single coil and 
distributor. The flywheel has fan spokes 
to assist the draught, and the clutch has 
metal to metal surfaces, an innovation for 
Panhard cars. The gear box is unusually 
small, and the gear shafts are large and 
bored hollow, and run in ball bearings. 
Three levers are used, two to shift the gears 
and reverse, and one for the brake. Four 
gear changes are used. .The now familiar 
Panhard arrangement: fof controlling the 
spark and throttle by movable spokes in the 
steering wheel is used. The bonnet is enor- 
mous, and the driver sits very low, as in 
nearly all of the recent racers, so that only 
his head is above the bonnet. Propeller 
shaft drive is used, as in the Gordon Ben- 
nett trio. The car weighs 2,204 lbs, and its 
wheel base is 100 inches. 

The Clement car which so nearly beat 
the winning Panhard has a 9o-horsepower 
motor and shaft drive, three forward speeds 
and reverse, and a wheel base of 106 inches. 
It weighs 1,870 lbs. 











©: “The number of automobiles in St” Louis 


has increased from 200 in April to a total 
of nearly 800. 
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Luncheon to the Drivers. 


Ae: tht — & Eyes 3 

The smoker held at fle fooms of the 
Automobile Club of America on Tuesday 
evening, October 11, inchonor.,of thedriv~ 
ers who participated in the Vanderbilt Cup 
race, was thoroughly enjoyed” by nearly 
eighty automobilists—club members, visit- 
ing automobilists and racing men—though 
some of the bright particular stars were 
absent. Heath, who had sailed on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse that day, sent 
a letter regretting his inability to attend; 
Teste, Tart and Gabriel were “doing” as 
much of the country as they could—espe- 
cially Niagara Falls—before leaving for 
France on Wednesday; Tracy had left for 
Cleveland, where he had arranged to race. 
Clement was present, however, and his en- 
trance was the signal for a round of hearty 
cheers, which caused the “Baby Driver” 
more embarrassment than even the loss of 
a race. 

Frank Croker, A. C. Webb, Herbert Lyt- 
tle and E. E. Hawley, all Americar drivers, 
were cheered to the echo as they came in, 
looking very strange in their evening 
clothes after the impression gained by see- 
ing them clad in racing costume and cov- 
ered with dust and grease. 

Winthrop E. Scarritt, president of the 
A. C. A., expressed the hope, in the course 
of a characteristic speech, that at next year’s 
Vanderbilt Cup race the crowding of specta- 
tors on the course would be avoided by 
building the grandstand over the course, 
like a bridge, as was done at the Gordon 
Bennett race in Ireland in 1903. He also 
spoke strongly in favor of a country club- 
house for the A. C. A. on Long Island, 
somewhere in the vicinity of the course, 
which, he said, would be an advantage if 
the next contest is held over the same or 
neighboring roads. 

arence Gray Dinsmore spoke highly of 
the steady running of the American cars, 
and thought the manufacturers should feel 
encouraged to build faster machines. He 
predicted great things for the Mercedes 
special racing cars in course of construc- 
tion. 

Charles J. Glidden’s talk about his auto- 
mobile tour by rail was listened to with 
close attention. Punctures were naturally 
unknown, he said, and there was no 
need of anxiety as to the condition of the 
road. His “special” frequently ran faster 
than the express trains, having to cut down 
speed in order to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

Almost everyone smoked and smoked vig- 
orously, the combustibles supplied being of 
every variety, from cigarette to the solemn 
churchwarden, while the musical pro- 
gramme was well rendered. Refreshments 
were served later at tables placed in the grill 
room. : 

Many of the best known men in the 
automobile world were to be seen through 
the fog of smoke, including Harlan 
Whipple, A. R. Shattuck, D. H. Morris, 
George du Cros, Dr. J. Grant Lyman, F. G. 
Bourne, A. R. Pardington, S. B. Stevens, 
E. S. Partridge, Emerson Brooks, E. B. 
Gallagher, Secretary Butler, A. L. Riker, 
E. T. Birdsall, Dr. H. Baruch, B. M. Shan- 
ley, Jr. L. T. Gibbs, B. M. Belding, Jr., 
S. T. Davis, Jr., R. E. Jarrige, H. R. Worth- 
ington, A. D. Proctor Smith, Clovis Ber- 
trand, S. B. Bowman, C. R. Mabley, A. H. 
Chadbourne, H. M. Swetland, Paul La 
Croix, William Hawley, L. Lamberjack, 
R. A. Greene, C. A. Postley, S. D. Ripley. 





|, OA remarkable thing tioticed hy a liost 4ll 


automobilists #8 that chorses até-1iot) as’ a 
rule, nearly as much afraid of automobiles 
as their drivers. 


\\ 
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The Covert is doing as good work onthe road as cars * 
costing three and four times as much. It was the only car 


»f its class to receive a first-class certificate in the St. Louis 

endurance run. Covert drivers are enthusiastic over their 

cars. The following letter is a fair example of what they 
{ 


write us. “The Proof of the Pudding is in the Eating.” 





A Letter From H. K. WILCOX, Middletown, &. Y. S U “i Ee R 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., September 20, 1904. 


. © e 
COVERT MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, Lockport N. Y, ( Heavy ) 
Gentlemen :— Bodied 


I know that you will be very much interested with my ron of 475 miles from 
r city to my home in Middleto n with tne 1905 model “GOVER1” purchased of you 


The entire trip was made under cur own power, and the latter part of it over the Catskill 
intains. which surely is a fine record for a little $650.00 rig. For the Transmission Case and 
the splash system of lubrication 


The first day a run of 63 miles was made in four bours on a consumption of one and one-ha!f 
gallons ot yas ‘ine and with the rig hardly an hour from the bench. The next day a run of 124 miles 
us Mace on three ad one-half gallons, and on the wholc trip fourteen gallons were used, making an 
erage o1 thirty-five miles to a gallon. Could we have obtained on the way a 76 test gasoline | believe 

e would have equaled our average of over forty miles te a gallon the first day out. 
I am more than pleased with my rig, its neatness, great simplicity, fine lines, workmanship 

od material, and cannot see why it will not last me for many years. 

Wishing you much success and thanking you for the effort made by you to please me in every 
rticular, ’ 


A test of this oil will convince 
any one that it has no superior. 
Hundreds of Automobile own- 
ers use it with satisfaction to 
themselves. Why not you? 


I remaim, yours very respectfully, 
H. K. WIL@OX. 


Covert Motor Vehicle Co. 


LOCHPORT, N. Y. 


For sale at all the principal Automobile Stations 
and Garages throughout the country, and 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. - 330 So. Water St. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





























: i a a Sa a a a 
The Practical Gas Engineer 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. A book of 150 neatly bound in cloth. Sent | 
postpaid for $1.00. Address Book Department, The Automobile, Flatiron Building, New York. y 























MOORE 
. 9 
M. E, MOORE & SON C0. ARE GOOD LAMPS 
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How They Did Laugh 
when the LENS MIRROR SEARCH- 
LIGHT first appeared in the automobile 
field, the lantern makers all thought it a 
joke, and knowing nothing about optics 
they laughed at a glass reflector, but pretty 
soon | 

THEIR SMILE CAME OFF, 


for we have just about put them out of 
business, and now in all large garages, the 
cars stand in solid rows, all equipped with 


THE 


RUSHMORE SEARCHLIGHT 


RUSHMORE DYNAMO WORKS, "4H 
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NOISELESS PINIONS 


FOR DRIVING YOUR 


Valves, Cam Shafts and Pumps 


Nuttall Cut or Planed Gears A. L. DYKE 


Automobile Supply Go, 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 








New Process Pinions have been 
adopted for these purposes by a 
number of the iealies'e automobile 


Under new management. Manufac- 
manufacturers. Why not look into 


turers, Jobbess and Agents. We make 





the matter? the Dyke ae Orders = 
We make A ly Planed Metal peep. . — 
Gear : ao tots and —~ Sent fer en Cotsioges, ss 
pons R. D. NUTTALL COMPANY A. L. DYKE AUTOMOBILE SUPPLY CO. 
THE NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE CO. Duquesne Way, - Pittsburg. Pa. Olive and Walton Sts., St. Louls, Mo. 

















SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





























Pressed Steel Frames 

Rear Axles, Front Axles 
Forgings and Steel Stampings 

Transmission Gears 

Steering Columns 

Hubs and Hub Caps 


Send Blue Print for Estimate 





A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makers of Automobile Parts Exclusively 


RUBBER auto SHIRT 


$06 Guaranteed Rain Proof $06 




















SPARK PLUG 


Is creating a sensation among automo- 
bile owners, manufacturers and the 
trade,on account of its novel features 
and simple construction. 

It embodies no freak idea or experi- 
ment. Is easy to sepals ¢ or replace por- 
celain; andis thoroughly mechanical 
throughout, The form of porcelain is 





THE RAJAH, 1904 | 
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Cine of the nmnany prood Chrunyrs tn 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE AUTOMOBILE” 
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DISCOUN O DEALERS 
= at the plug is as “‘ soot proof” > i Place 
plugcan be. The new clip ter- | an a CO. ae ee ras 
snaps into place making instan- 
tancots connection. 
$2.00 Postpaid—Mention Name of Car byes Pe CE PEERS Ter 
TORBENSEN GEAR; INCORPORATED, BOOK SF Pie. ili. | 
BLOOMFIELD, WN. J. --.and Motorcyclists 
Gas E Hand - Book, E. W. Rob- G Construction, Henry V A. 
ee. $350 “Parcel and AL), Weed $2.50 
Gas, Gasoline and Oil Vapor Engines, Horseless Vehicle, Awutomobile and 
Gardner D. Hiscox $2.50 Motorcycles, G. D. Hiscox . $3 00 
We M ahe The Practical Gas ‘Engineer, BE. W. Longnecker . $1.00 | 























OF 
HIGHEST noe ONLY 


for automobiles that perfect service to the 
user and perfect satis hotlink to the manufac- 


JE it Imi SS THE AUTOMOBILE 
‘|| Flatiron Building Madison Square New York 





turer. Our rg gs are used in nearly all stand- 1905-DESIGNS NOW READY. 


ard machines, and in the largest auto- 


mobile factories i in the world. 
Write for Catalog 


Hubs equipped with Roller, Ball or 
Friction Bearings. Steering Devices 
fitted to all Hubs. : Steel Rims. 


Write for Prices. Prompt Deliveries. 


| JAMESVILLE WHEEL MFG. CO., , S’“setux ko JAMESVILLE, N.Y. 











Detroit Steel Products 


Detroit, Mich 








